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Poetry, 


‘THE WOMAN WHO DARED.” 
, iiinfle Sh 


We have received from Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
‘advance sheets’ of a Poem by Epes Sargent, entitled 
**Tae Woman Wao Danep.’’ Considerirg it a master- 
piece of argument in behalf of woman, we assure our 
readers of a treat in store for ‘1870,’ and subjoin part 
of the conversation between the artist-woman “ Linda ”’ 
and the rich, gentlemanly “ Jonas Fletcher,” her land. 
lord, who has offered her his hand in marriage. 


Tue little lifetime of the human race 

You cali-eternity! The other day 

One of these old eternal wrongs was ended 
Rather abruptly ; yet good people thought 

’T was impious to doubt it was eternal. 
Because abuses have existed always, 

May we not prove they are abuses still? 

If tor antiquity you plead, why not 

Tell us the harem is the rale of nature, 

The one solution of the woman problem ?” 

** Does not St, Paul —-” 

“Excuse me, Beg no questions : 

St. Paul to you may be infallible, 

But Science is so unaccommodating, 

If not irreverent, she'll not accept 

His ipse dix). +» an axiom, 

Here, in our civilized society, 

Is an increasing host of single women 

Who do not find the means of livelihood 

In the employments you call feminine, - 
What shall be done? And my reply is this : 
Let every honest calling be as proper 

For woman as for man ; throw open all 
Varieties of labor, skilled or rough, 

To woman’s choice and woman’s competition. 
Let her decide the question of the fitness. 
Let her rake hay, or pitch it, if she’d rather 
Do that than scrub a floor or wash and iron. 
And, above all, let her equality 

Be barred not at the ballot-box ; endow ber 
With ali the rights a citizen can claim ; 

Give her the suffrage ; let her have—by right 
And not by courtesy—a voice in shaping 

The laws, and institutions of the land. 

And then, if after centuries of trial, 

Ail shall turn out a fallacy, a failure, 

The social scheme will readjust itself 

On the old basis, and the world shall be 

The wiser for the great experiment.” 

“ But is sex nothing? Shall we recognize 

No bounds that Nature clearly has defined, 
Saying, with no uncertain tones to one, 

Do this, and to the other, Do thou that? 

The rearing of young children and the care 
Of households,—cau we doubt where these belong ? 
Woman is but the complement of man 

And not a monstrous contrariety. 

Co-worker she, but no competitor ! ’’ 

“ All true, and no one doubts it! But why doubt 
That perfect freedom is the best condition 
For bringing out all that is best in woman 

4s wellas man? Free culture, free occasion, 
Higher responsibility, will make 

A bigher type of femininity, 

Ay, of maternal femininity,— 

Not derogate from that which now we have, 
And which, through laws and limitations old, 
Is artificial, morbid, and distort, 

Except where Natare works in spite of all. 
“Woman is but the complement of man!’ 
Granted, But why stop there? And why notadd, 
Man, too, is but but the complement of woman? 
And both are free! And Nature never meant, 
For either; harder rule than that of Love, 
Intelligent, and willing ‘as the sun.”’ 











ANNA EF. DICKINSON IN BOSTON. 
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Wir the rare intuition that Miss Dickinson 
has always manifested im touching the soul of 
every subject of nationa) interests, she now 
probes the very kernel of the Woman question 
in her great speech on our social wrongs in the 
very heart of the republic to-day. The Boston 
Journal reports her as follows : 


Miss Anxa Diogtnson delivered her new lec- 
ture on ‘‘Whited Sepulchres ; or Salt Lake 
City,” on Tuesday evening, at Music Hall. She 
commenced her address by quotirg the old pro- 
verb of ‘‘See Rome and die.” The new adage 
should read, ‘‘ See Salt Lake City and live—live 
to work.” She was aware that there was a grow- 
ing sentiment in America against work ; it was 
a growing feeling that mon should learn from 
nature and not exert themselves. She had 
noticed in California that on the prairies there 
was an immense variety of wild oats and other 
kinds of crops and herbage that had been 
there time out of knowledge, and would proba- 
bly continue time without thought. There were 
places on that Pacific land that reached over the 
length and breadth of it, that had nover been 
cultivated, but which were so beautiful as al- 
most to call out the remark of Charles the Em- 
peror, that ‘Florence was too pleasant to be 
looked upon only on holy days.” Beautiful as 
the place was, however, it needed to be culti- 
vated. As she travelled to and fro the streets 
of the new Sodom (Salt Lake City), and looked 
into the people’s taces, and considered their ex- 
istence, and looked at the evil in their midst, 
and thought of its continuance, and the utter, 
absolute carelessness of the people to this thing 
and about it, and saw how the evil was going on 
day by day ; seeing this, she could not help re- 
cognizing the measure of damnation that was 
being filled up against all people that did not 
exert themselves in the matter ; she stood still 
and lifted up tue voice of her soul and asked to 
die. But thon she would like to live, knowing 
that there was a work to be done for the elevation 
of humanity. It was at the close of a beautiful 
June day that she first looked upon the city of 
the saints—a vast level stretch of plain ; an in- 
land sea of sapphire, reflecting a sapphire sky ; 
range after range of mountains, glowing through 
a marvellously clear air, whilst over all ranged 
the diamond bridge of the eternal wall of snow. 
In the midst of such a scene rose this whited 
sepluchre, fair unto the eye, pleasant to the 
contemplation of the traveller, but whose inhab- 
itants were in the depths of hell. Wide, clean 
streets, miracles of cleanliness to the Eastern 
eye, with a stream flowing down the principal 
avenue, and little branch rivulets flowing 
through the gutters, su that one might drink 
the nectar of the gods from his own front door. 
Each hut standing on its own patch of ground, 
literally surrounde and swamped by a mass of 
greenery, with flowers and shrubs loaded with 
jheir productions. Cleanlinéss, order, quiet— 
too quiet, in fact, as a stagnant pool is quieter 








than the flowing brook, but it could not be said 
to be purer—order perfect, quiet absolute ; for 
the man who ruled Utah and Salt Lake had 
brains—brains sufficient, if they pleased, to 
govern this country or any other. Nowhere 
was there more absolute despotism, a more 
complete illustration of the power of a hier- 
arcy than in the person ot Brigham Young. 
When that man died—and God hastén the day 
—the bottom virtually dropped out of the tub. 
Heaven hasten the day! she said, although there 
would be a vast amount of inconceivable dirty 
water spilled over the world, The man’s power 
was absolute ; he was head of the Church, and 
head of the State ; he was absolute in authority 
—religious, civil, military. The territory was 
districted, the city was districted, and over 
each of these districts was one ot Young’s 
intelligent tools, who was a bishop, a civil 
magistrate, and a judge of elections at 
the same time, Utah was not a Territory of 
the Republic, it was akingdom of Mormonism : 
it was not a part of the United States, it was the 
domain of Brigham Young. The elections there 
were by ballot, but yet they had the worst fea- 
tures of our open vote, for the system was so un- 
der the espionage of these men who presided 
over districts that each man’s vote was known 
to the authorities, ond the voter was according- 
ly immediately recognized es a faithful follower, 
a devout brother of the church, to be rewarded 
and trusted; or ho was a renegade, and was 
hunted down. Every disaffection that grew to 
open revolt in Utah was speedily done away 
with by assassination, Regular military or- 
ganization, each man trained to arms, hatred to 
the government of the country, were inculcated 
in a system preached once a month, at least, in 
which along List of grievances against the United 
States were recounted ; a system in which the 
people were told that the United States had no 
legal authority over them, and yet, enjoining 
absolute subjugation to their own Presi- 
dent, who had a rovelation direct from Heaven, 
which he annouced the next Sabbath morning, 
when the wisdom of government or anything re- 
lating to his property was called into question. 
And he was always obeyed, even to the giving 
one-fifth of their subsistence—for the benefit of 
the church, of course—although Young went to 
Salt Lake a poor man, and was now the third 
depositor in the Bank of England. The strang- 
est part of it was, that there was nota man in 
authority in the Territory who was not an Amer- 
iran—American brains monopolized the houses, 
the lands, the profits, the emoluments, and the 
wives. There was a very common mistake in 
regard to Utah, and that was that the women 
far outnumbered the men. Such was not the 
case ; there were really more men than women. 
A great many had but one wife: the majority 
had no wives atall. The bishops of the church, 
the apostles, the elders, and the governors of 
districts, have the money whereby they could 
support wives, and the young girls there, know- 
ing that they would bave an unhappy timeif they 
married a poor man, looked after the comforts 
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as much as possible. The theory of polygamy 

was universally adopted, believed, and sup- 

ported by their lips and by their hearts, but it 
was not universally put into practice, for the 
simple reason that there were not women enough 
to carry itout. Order, cleanliness, quiet, peace, 

on the one side ; on the other no schools—the 
speaker begged pardon, there were schools, build- 
ings that would accommodate 100 to 300 pupils— 
bat they were private family schools, one owned 
by Brigham Young, and that was filled with his 
offspring, and others belonging to the promi- 
nent men there, all crowded, but still belonging 
to one family. No free schools, no general sys- 
tem of education, no libraries, no reading-rooms, 
no morality in the streets or in the theatre. 
The last named institution, like everything else 
of any valne, was Brigham's own property. 
There was no happiness. The people wore a 
stolid, heavy countenance, and their laughter 
was without mirth. She had gone into the places 
they called homes, orat least where they lived, 
and found that as one wite after another came 
into the room they dropped a little courtesy and 
fell into a chair, and behaved not as wives, but 
as tolerated servitors in the presence of a chief. 
She had seen the children there, and as she 
heard of five out of six dying, and looked at the 
puny, sunken, stunted animals that remained, 
she could not help crying out in bilterness to 
God that they, too, might be in their graves. 
She had looked into the houses and seen half a 
dozen rooms and halt a dozen wives; in the 
theatre, where one man would be attended by a 
score of women, al! of them his wives ; where 
the half circle would be crowded with young 
girls, the daughters of one man, but the daugh- 
ters of forty-three different living women. She 
heard stories bandied about the streets that 
Brigham Young would admire girls and after- 
wards discover they were his own daughters, 
and about Brigham’s son Joseph, who excused 
himself from the society of the United States 
officers, on the ground that he wanted to go and 
make love to one of his mothers. She had met 
gentlemen, not illiterate creatures, but men of 
honor and respectability, and trusted and lifted 
into the high places of the land by the consent 
of the people abont them, who, in talking of 
Utah, made remarks which were not particularly 
pleasant for a woman, who loved her own sex, 
to hear. They thought Salt Lake a capital 
place, separations were easy, and divorces 
could be had almost for the asking. How 
would these men hike their own wives, when off 
on & summer vacation, to speak and act as they, 
their lords, did. One circumstance that hap- 
pened to her was amusing. The night she ar- 
rived in the city, a serenade was given to some 
one in the hotel—it was not meant for her—and 
after a while sume one cried for ** Miss Dickin- 
son.” A dispute took place as to whether it was 
** Miss ” or ‘‘ Mister "—for these people were in 
the same difficulty respecting what are termed 
strong-minded women as the Americans were— 
and so the problem was solved by some one 
shouting, ‘* Bring ii out.” On Sundayshe went 
to their Tabernacle, and saw there, sitting in 

the high places, well met, well received, Jonn 

Todd ; heard him preach a sermon wherein he 
apostrophized all those people as ‘* fellow-sin- 
ners and bretnren!” She heard him tell a 
story wherein it was stated that, differences 
of creed notwithstanding, all good people were 
sure of eternal salvation. He did not say Mor- 

mons by word, but if not by implication, then 

whet was the story worth? and why was it 

told? and why in the presence of those people 
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did he say that there was nothing necessary to 
their salvation but faith in Christ? Who were 


the men before him? There was Bishop John- 
son, whose wives included four sisters and two 
nieces, and George D. Watt, a church reporter. 
married to, among others, his own half-sister, 
and Bolton, having a mother and daughter 
among his wives, and a host of men who count 
their twenty and more wives. These were the 
men with whom this man claimed kinship and 
brotherhood. John Todd, minister and divine, 
with such filth about him, did not cry out, ‘‘ Oh 
God, where are thy lightnings,” but looked at 
the case in all its loathsome bearings, and pass- 
ed byit. The affairs in Salt Lake City were 
very much like the eondition of affairs in every 
other city, with the exception that vices were 
not tolerated in one place whilst they were in 
the other. Brazen-faced things went openly on 
the streets in Utah that elsewhere wore a mask 
—that were covered up in some way ; the un- 
derlying theory of saint and gentile, of Mormon 
and Christian, in regard to womankind, was 
very much the same in both places—that a wo- 
man belonged to a man, body and soul, and 
was to serve him till God released her, but the 
men were not so bound to their wives. The 
theory was that women were to help men, to 
derive their existence, so to speak, from them, 
but not to perfect themselves, not to make 
themselves strong and then to give them what 
aid they could. A woman was a mother to his 
children, not her own. Her business was to be 
a wite and mother, and not a woman. That 
theory was as rife in the highly cultivated city 
of Boston as it was among the God-forsaken 
heathen in the desert plains of Salt Lake. John 
Todd's theory, a theory not only found in John 
Todd's mouth, but in the mouths of millions of 
people in America, was that the only duty of 
woman was that of motherhood—not at al' a 
matter in a spiritual or mental sense, but physi- 
cally. This was a theory entirely approved of 
by the Mormons. Stripped of all sentiment, of 
all glemor, of all delicate words and exquisite 
sentences, such was the real state of affairs in 
Utab. It was being stated that wonven were in 
favor of the system of polygamy. They were. 
So were the women of Turkey and Persia in 
favor of their system of selling females from the 
shambles. So were the women of this land in 
favor of being considered the weaker and irre- 
sponsibic portion of mankind. She had gotinto 
conversation with the first wife of s Mormon, whc 
had been legally married in Eugland, and who 
then loved the man of her choice dearly, and 
could bear that no one shor! 1 come between them 
but who now was so callous, so stolid-looking, 
that she apparently did not care how many 
wives her husband had, or if she cared at all 
about the matter, it was that the more he had 
the better she would be pleased, and she had 
drawn this woman into conversation and painted 
to her her happy English home, and asked her 
if she had any idea of her husband ever taking 
to himself another wife if she wouid have mar- 
ried him. Then she saw the real women ; her 
heart-strings had been touched and she wept bit- 
terly. Women bore the system; they did 
not love it. Speaking of the Mormon wo- 
men led Miss Dickinson to speak in ao 
lengthy manner of American women. She 
did not see why woman should be borne 
down by trammels of custom and anti- 
quity as she was. She (the speaker) wanted to 
see women as well educated as men, who claimed 
that privilege because they were going to some 





profession. Had men ever any duties to per- 
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form that could compare with those of women ? 

Did not woman form the character of the hu- 

man race, and for such work as that she re- 

quired, if anything, finer tools, and more skil- 

ful hands than nan? The absurdities of cus- 

tom! She had seen men enjoy themselves 

among the Sierra Nevadas on horseback ; she 

had seen that they could leap on the horse’s 
back and could move freely in the saddle, riding 
fearlessly by the side of great precipices, but 

she had seen that not one of these things could 
awoman do. It would be decidedly improver 
for her to vault into a saddle. She must wait 
for assistance, and then must be pulled and 
pushed about in a horrible manner, and then 
afterwards must have help in going up or down 
a hill, when gentlemen were of course very 
ready to assist, and smile and look pleased, 

but at the same time voted them nuisances and 
bores. And then women could not go into dan- 
gerous places because she was so seated on a 
horse. Miss Dickinson had tried both ways. 
In just the same way did men and women go 
riding through the world. Man was allowed 
every liberty, but this was not the case with wo- 
man. She wanted to sec nobler types of wo- 
manhood and manhood ; such types as George 
William Curtis on the one side, and Elizabeth 
Barret Browning on the other. The women 
were not satisfied with their present condition, 
and their dissatisfaction did not arise from any 
Woman's Rights Conventions or anything of 
the kind, but it was the march of the age. ‘The 
time was coming rapidily ; the boats had en- 
tered the stream, and in them were such women 
as Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, and others, 

who led the van, and the banks were surrounded 
by men who laughed and jeered, just as they 
had long ago Izughed to scorn Phillips and Gar- 
rison. But their scorn would be shortly turned 
to praise, as always was the case at the success 
of anything. She counselled woman to be sure 
of her own sel!-respect, and since God had made 
her a little lower than the angels and crowned 
her with glory and honor, let her see to it, as 
God himself commands, that no man take her 
crown. 





WOMAN AS INVENTOR. 





BY MRS. M. E. JOSLYN GAGE. 
ny 
ARTICLE FIFTH. 





MYTHOLOGY. 


‘*Lost Arts” was to many persons a revela- 
tion of the fact that the earliests steps in inven- 
tions are buried in the mists of past ages, or are 
tound in their rudimentary states among old na- 
tions and claimed as their own by different 
countries, 

Modern inventions, even of the most scienti- 
fic and useful character, seem but the blossoms 
of human wisdom, of which past ages were the 
seed, the tender plant and the bud. Each year 
is but the climax of past centuries, and to per- 
fect it we have had the experience of myriads of 
millions of human beings. 

Far away back in the past, so far, indeed, that 
the record of men’s doings has not been pre- 
served by cuneiform characters, or even the later 
hieroglyp>ics, we still have an insight into the 
history of the world, through mythology and 
tradition. 

The increasing light thrown on to mythical 
history by the discoveries of Eastern explorers 
and savans, seems to prove that the gods 
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tionary period, were human beings, who, dur- 
ing the pre-historic age of the world, discov- 
ered or invented what was of use to man- 
kind, and for such useful inventions were, after 
death, deified. 


On our own coutinent is preserved the half- 
mythical, half-traditional Mama Oello Huaco, 
the mother of the Incas, and the founder of 
the manufactures of Peru. She it was, who 
was worshipped as the inventor of spinning 
and weaving—arts into which she so success- 
fully initiated her countrywomen, that when 
America was discovered, the Peruvians had car- 
ried those arts to the highest perfection. Pres- 
cott, in his history of Peru, says of them, ‘the 
delicate manufactures of the Peruvian wool 
were of so beautiful a texture that the Spanish 
sovereigns, with all the luxuries of Europe at 
their command, did not disdain to use them. 

{In mythology we ever find women credited 
with the primal, and most useful inventions of 
the world. As in the new, so also in the old 
world, were the rise of manufactures ascribed 
to woman’s inventive power. 

To Minerva, the Pallas Atheene of the Greeks, 
was not only attributed the invention of those 
‘‘feminine implements, the distaff and the 
needle,” but the first building of ships was 
accredited to her, as well as the still more ‘‘ mas- 
culine” art of horse-breaking. : 

In the golden age of the world, laborers and 
inventors were looked upon as entitled to the 
highest honor, and held the first place in the 
estimation of mankind. 

Use was the road to power, and the greatest 
benefactor of mankind, though at the same 
time the greatest sarvant of the race, was, 
through a true induction, placed in the highest 
rank by the eariy peoples, and obeyed as king, 
or worshipped as god. 


Athens, & name synonomous with all that is 
beautiful in art, wide in culture, or profound in 
wisdom—a city at once the apex of art and in- 
tellect, whose memory is still fresh in the 
minds of men—this city of science and philoso. 
phy was under the special protection and guid- 
ance of the female inventor goddess, Minerva. 

The culmination of Greek genins was at 
Athens, and Greek fame among moderns resta 
upon our knowledge of what Athens once was. 

Known as Athsene, Minerva was one of the 
most ancient religious conceptions of the Greeks 
and was at once the symbol of thought, the god- 
dess of wisdom, the divine protectress of arts, 
the patron of heroes, the being to whom Greece 
was indevted for her success in the Trojan war, 
und who, besides being regarded as the inventor 
of every kind of work usually done by women, 
was equally deemed the originator of agricul- 
ture and mechanics—the inventor of all tools 
of handicraft, of musical instruments, of the 
arts, and the inspiration of philosophy, oratory 
and poesy, The helmet, the buckler, the lance, 
and the sgis of the warrior, were worn by iver, 
and no less sacred to her were the olive braach of 
peace, the serpent of immortality, and the owl 
of wisdom. Her mother, Metis, even exceeded 
gods and men in knowledge, 

Minerva, or wisdom, worshipped as a god- 
dess, represented as a feminine quality that 
base of all invention—intuition as to needs. In 
fact from needs, and from the intuitive quality 
which supply them, arose the adage, ‘ neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” 

Presiding, as did Minerva, over sense, over 
taste, over reason—inventing alike war- 
chariots and musical instraments; invoked 
alike by warriors, by tillers of the soil, by 
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artists, by orators, by philosophers, by archi- 


tects and by manufacturers, she embodied in 
one person all purely feminine qualities, and 
herself represented to the Greeks all of power 
which the past ascribed to woman, and which 
the future will acknowledge as belonging to 
feminine intuition, 

Greek prescience claimed for Minerva, the 
olive branch of peace, which the world’s great 
inventions of the present century will ultimately 
bring—the serpent of immortality, due to con- 
tinuous prosperity, and the wisdom to bring 
from human understanding these great results. 

As the soul of life, woman brings all activity, 
all ultimates to the body, which spiritually man 
represents. 

The oldest religious rites of which mythol- 
ogy, or hieroglyphics teach us, had some god- 
dess as their instigator. 


The Elensinian mysteries—the most pro- 
found religious rites of the Greeks—were insti- 
tuted in honor of the goddess Ceres, who not 
only gave the Greeks corn, but who also insti 
tuted the laws by which they were governed, 
These rites contained the great elements of the 
Greek religion, though their peculiar, mystic 
significance has escaped modern research. As 
Ceres stood among the Greeks as the csrn-giver, 
so did she no less represent the genius of law, 
and under the name of Thesmophora, was’ re- 
vered as the first who made laws to govern men. 

To the goddess Muemosyne was ‘ascribed the 
invention of logic; ‘‘ hard logic,” so proudly 
claimed by the men of to-day as pertaining 
to their sex alone. ll gifts belonging to the 
memory were from her. The ancients, by their 
worship of, this goddess, perpetuated the un- 
dying proverb which ascribes to women the 
power of will. Woman's will, founded on in- 
tuition, has the property ascribed to figures, it 
‘*cannot lie.” Intuition, higher than reason, 
proceeding from a purer source, is an innate 
knowledge of first principles, and has been 
First principles 
precede reasouing. 

Letters, ascribed to the Muses, look back toa 
feminine source for invention. 


Divination, that art which ruled the course of 
heroes, and held the fate of empires in past 
ages ; divination, with its sybils, ite priest- 
esses, its oracles, and its books, has come down 
to us in history as originating with woman To 
woman, mythology ascribes the first building 
of houses, beivre which time men lived in caves 
and trees. Even the toils and the nets ot the 
hunter, were in mytholgy accredited to woman. 

Diodorus, speaking about the worship thus 
paid to gods and goddesses, says the inventor 
of things useful and profitable to man’s well- 
being, were, asa reward of their deserts, thus 
honored by all men with everlasting remem- 
brance. 

This was not only true of Greece, but also of 
Egypt from whence arose Grecian civilization. 
During the time of Isis and Osiris, ingenious 
artists and projectors were held in peculiar 
esteem, The original title to kinghood in 
Egypt Jay in use, and the crown, at first, went 
not by descent, but by merit. The most highly 
useful person was entrusted with government 
over the rest. So truly did that become a part 
of Egyptian polity that even the Pharaohs were 
bound by its rules as to food and the employ- 
ment of their time—rules which even the most 
powerful ventured not to disregard. 

Isis, whose worship was so universal over 
Egypt, and whose name falls so familiarly 
upon our own ears, was believed to have given 
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he world many inventions. It was she who 
taught the Egyptians to make bread. Previous 
to her, these grains grew as weeds neglected 
and unknown, while the inhabitants lived like 

cattle, upon roots and herbs of the field. As soon 

as she taught them the delicate manipulations 

needful for making civilized food from thove 

grains, they possessed the germ of all domestic 

inventions. 


It was Isis who taught the Egyptians the art 
of embalming, by which art the Israelites pre- 
served the body of Joseph, taking it with 
them, according to their oath, when they fled 
from Egypt, some three or four hundred years 
after his death. 

The science of medicine dates back to Isis, 
who not only healed the blind and the lame, 
but who restored to life even the dead. Down 
to the time of Galen, many medicines bore her 
name. 

The potion Nepenthes, which Helen gave 
Telemachus to cause him to forget all his sor- 
rows, came from Egypt, brought from thence by 
the wife of one of the heroes of the Trojan war, 
and even down to the time of Diodorus, the 
Egyptian women used that medicine with good 
success. In ancient times, he says, the medicine 
for the cure of sorrow and anger was found 
alone at Thebes, a city built by Osiris in memory 
of his mother. 

Corroborative testimony of the truth of his- 
tory comes to us at times from the most un- 
likely sources ; as instance : at the present day 
the Japanese have a medicine in powder form 
termed dosia, which not only possesses great 
curative qualities, but which, if taken in per- 
fect health, cheers the spirits and refreshes the 
body, and is also said to restore to a dead body 
as great a degree of . flexibility as it had while 
living. ‘ 

The domestic customs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, that wisest nation of antiquity, arose trom 
the regard borne to the memory of Isis from the 
inestimable benefits with which her genius and 
inventive powers had blessed that nation. 

Diodorus says—the Egyptians not only hon- 
ored a queen, and allowed her more power and 
authority than they did a king, but in their 
contracts of marriage, authority was given to 
the wife over the husband, the husband at 
that time promising to be obedient to the wife 
in all things. This custom arose not only 
from their gratitude to Isis, and their views in 
regard to purity, but in recognition of the uni- 
versal benefit which woman’s inventive genius 
had been to their country. This custom of 
woman’s rule worked the happiest results. The 
terrible vices of modern society which tear 
asunder the marriage relation were very rare in 
Egypt. The regard of married couples for 
each other, was very ardent, and adultery was 
deemed a sin heinous.enough to call down 
the vengeance of the gods for the destruction 
of nations. In this wise Egyptian land, where 
woman held a reverenced and self-protecting 
position, outrages against her were deemed a 
combination of the three most horrid crimes, 
and were punished in a manner more terrible 
taan death. ; 

So universal became the worship of this in- 
ventive goddess Isis, that it at last extended 
around the habitable globe. Not.only the Min- 
erva of Athens, and the Ceres of Elensia are 
deemed the same as as Isis, but also the Venus. 
of Cyprus, the Oybeleo Phrygia, the Proser- 
pine of Sicily, the Diana of Crete, and the 
Bellona of Italy. 





Isis, possessed of ten thousand names, is by 
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some scholars looked upon.as identical with the 
Eve of the Bible, 

Clemens Alexandrinus says, in things which 
are occult, the enigma’s of the Egyptians are 
similar to the Hebrews. Woman, in the He- 
brew tongue, is Issa : Isis was looked upon as 
the universal mother ; Eve was the mother of 
all living. 

Among the innumerable inecriptions to Isis, 
the following, for sublime simplicity, stands 
foremost among them all : 

*T am all that has been, all that shall be, 
and none among mortals has hitherto taken off 
my veil.”* 

Diodorus says the ancients held two opinions 
of the gods. They deemed the most ancient to 
be of a superior order and spiritual nature. 
But the second order of gods, who were the most 
beloved and the most worshipped, were orig- 
inally human beings, who, from the benefits 
that had accrued to mankind through their in- 
strumentality, were placed upon the highest 
pinnacle of honor and glory. In this class Isis 
held front rank. The most useful were the 
most honored. With the wise Greeks and the 
wiser Egyptians, we alike see woman wor- 
shipped as the first inventor. Archmology is 
truly said to have become the backbone of an- 
cient history, and through its discoveries the 
world is having its most sacredly ‘‘ consecrated 
falsehoods” overthrown. To it, we shall look for 
the full elucidation of ancient mythology, with 
a firm belief that through it woman's position 
as the earliest inventor will be unchangingly es- 
tablished. 





* Although Plutarch regards Isis to have been here 
meant, later scholars give the same inscription to Neith- 
Iodgctive testimony, and a comparison of qualities 
seems to point to those two as one, and I doubt not a 
falier understanding of bieroglyphics will 80 prove them 
to be. ‘ 





BUFFALOES AND BELLES. 





4 

As we were parting fom Miss Susan B, An- 
thony last evening, iu the Burnett House par- 
lor, she remarked that she had that day met a 
young lady whom she would love to welcome to 
the ranks of the little army that was battling 
for Woman’s Rights. Miss A. indieated by a 
nod the person of whom she spoke, and it 
proved to be a iovely girl whom we had noticed 
at once on entering the room ; whose face, in- 
deed, was one of those which many men and 
some women possess, which attract one’s atien- 
tion even in the largest crowd, and which, 
though we get but a glimpse at them, are easily 
recognized years afterwards as having been seen 
before, beating upon them, as they do, some 
inexplicable fascination beyond the mere im- 
press of intellect or beauty. Our reportorial 
curiosity was at once aroused, of course, and 
upon Miss Anthony’s adding that the young 
lady was the herione of a récent hunt, in which 
Gen. Custar and two ‘* Peers of the Realm” had 
also figured, we uublushingly requested an in- 
troduction, which was kindly grdnted. Miss 
Sallie Tallmadge, the accomplished daughter of 
Mr. T. W. Tallmadge, of Columbus, O., seemed 
to be about nineteen years old—we say seemed, 
because our gallantry was too much for even our 
professional impudence on this pomt—and was 
dressed in a rich brown travelling suit, that 


well: became her medium-sized, gracefal and’ 


dashing‘figure. She will be'w debutante this dea- 
son in- fashionable Columbus circles, having 
only left school, Mrs. Ranny’s at Elizabeth, N. 
J., in July. After finishing her education, her 
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father offered her a choice between the usual 
round of dissipation at Newport, Long Branch, 
Saratoga, etc., and a visit to the prairies, * th-se 
gardens of the desert, those unshorn fields, 
boundless and beautiful, for which the speech 
of England has no name,” and, girl of spirit that 
she was, she chose the latter. The result 
shows itself in the elasticity of her every move- 
ment, in the bright flash of her dark eyes, and 
in the bronze of her cheeks. The latter do not 
conceal, however, the flush of pleasurable and 
healthy excitement that rose as she kindly ‘ rode 
the hunt over again,” for us, She seemed to 
be actually in the saddle as she spoke, and to 
once more enjoy the wild gallop...... But, to 
the story, which, alas! must be given in ‘the 
usual style.” The excursion party, bound for 
Sheridan and other points in the Far West, left 
Columbus on the 1st of September, and after an 
exhilarating trip, reached Fort Hays on the 
6th. On the Tuesday after their arrival a grand 
hunt was organized, The military portion of 
the party consisted of Gen. Custar, the officers 
of the Seventh Cavalry, including 8. G. Sturgis 
Colonel commanding ; Col. Custar, brother of 
the General ; Col. C. W. Cook, Dr. Lippencot, 
Major Bell, Col. Thomas and Lieutenant Nolan ; 
and also one hundred privates and a mounted 
band of sixteen instruments. A large number 
of ladies accompanied the hunters in ambulances 
as far as Smoky River Valley, sixteen miles 
from the fort, to witness the day’s sport, if pos- 
sible. . Gen. Custar had also with him two dis- 
tinguished guests in the persons of Lords 
Berkley Paget and Henry Waterpark, of the 
British peerage, the latier a scion of the Wel- 
lesley family. These gentlemen: were escorted 
to Fort Hays ty Col. Gentry, who was also pre- 
sent. An encampment was made in Smoky 
Valley, and from the top of a neighboring 
ledge the ladies were witress to an exciting 
chase on Wednesday afternoon. On this occa- 
sion thirty Buffaloes were killed. Gen. Custar, 
getting eight, ‘‘ Paget” three, and ** Waterpark” 
four. This night most of the ladies returned 
to the fort, satisfied with the exciting scene 
they had witnessed from afar off. Not so with 
Miss Tallmadge, however. She was tired of 
being merely a ‘‘looker-on in Venice,” and re- 
mained with her father, brother and Mrs. Cus- 
taratthecamp. Her wish to join the next 
day's gallop was gladly gratified by the officers, 
a derk, blooded bay of Custar’s being placed at 
her disposal. Mounted upon the beautiful crea- 
ture, she must have been, indeed, the glorious 
picture we are told she was. Early on ‘ibura- 
day morning the party rode forth in search of 
the game. There were one hundred and thirty 
men and one lady, apparently a very Joan of 
Arc, leading that armed band. Ten miles of 
prairie land had been ridden over, when Custar 
gave the view halloo, and the entire party 
charged upon and scattered a herd of buffaloes 
that appeared to the westward. Foremost in 
the wild dash, the fleet courser of Miss Tuall- 
madge bore her, until she found herself on the 
track of a huge bull. Full five miles of the 
prairie the bay spurned beneath his heels before 
the side of the old fellow was reached. Two 
quick, well-directed shots from a Colt’s revolver, 
that Miss Sallie carried, brought the bison to a 
halt. The big bull settled slowly to his knees, 
bellowed and rolled over—dead!, Col, Cook, 
whose gallantry and admiration had kept him 
from joining separately in the chase, and who 
had followed close upon the track of Miss Tall- 
madge, now expected to see her stop satisfied. 
Not so, Her blood was up. Quick asa flash 





she wheeled and made for a second{ quarry, 
another sharp gallop, three shots, and the thing 
was over. Eighty buffalo were slaughtered 
in this day’s hunt. Custar killed nine, Lord 
Paget six, and Lord Waterpark five, but it may 
easily be imagined that Miss Tallmadge was the 
heroine of the day, and that the old bull’s head 
that now hangs in her father’s hall, at Columbus, 
will be a memento of the bunt that will be the 
talk of many a camp mess, and the theme at 
many an anstocratic circle across the waters. 
We earnestly recommend a buffalo hunt to some 
of our belles whose pallid cheeks and Janguid 
air form but a sorry contrest to the rugged 
health and buoyancy, combined with the most 
delicate refinement, that characterize the ap- 
pearance of the heroine of the *‘ Buffalo Hunt 
of Smoky Valley.” Perhaps the fact that Miss 
T. slept but three nights iu bed, nearly alwajs 
camping out from the time she left home till 
she reached Cincmnati on ber return, might 
prove some slight drawback to the pale young 
women in question, by whom the easy roll of 
their carriages on Nicolson pavements is strong ~ 
ly preferred to the blood-warming leaps of a 
mettled courser. —Cincinnati Inquirer. 





MR. GREKLEY'S DAUGHTERS. 
—_.>—— 


Rerrreine to Mr. Greeley’s two daughters— 
see article in Tut Revotvtion of September 
23d, entitled Horace Greeley’s Notions.” Sup- 
posing the said two daughters marry the men of 
their choice, with their loving father’s sanction, 
and they become good wives, model housekeep- 
ers and exemplary mothers, while the husbands 
turn out to be ill-providers, tyrants and, per- 
haps, drunkards and all the drunkard’s con- 
comitants, a8 many other beloved daughter's 
husbands turn out to be, would Mr. Greeley’s 
views of Woman's Rights remain unchanged ? 
Supposing farther—what if those dear daught- 
ers were left widows by their improvident hus- 
bands and they were, like many others, obliged 
to earn “‘by the sweat of the brow ”"—man’s 
curse, see Genesis—their own living, how would 
Mr. Greeley feel about their wages in case their 
work equals man’s? Andsupposing still farther 
—if in their labors they accumulated property 
and were, ccnsequently, obliged to pay taxes, 
would the thought that there should be no tax- 
ation without representation not find a differ- 
ent lodgment in the father’s old, honest head ? 
And yet another supposition. What if those 
intemperate, profligate, profane husband’s 
should survive the honest, hard-working Horace 
Greeley, and the Hon. Horace should fail to 
make a will ; would the consequences be such 
as to please the good old father should he look 
down and see it. in case thos2 husband’s man- 
age by ill treatment and profane threats, to get 
it from those beloved daughters and use it per- 
haps in a.viler manner than did the ‘‘ Prodigal 
son?” Ah! when we see others, not of our 
own blood, suffer, it is easy to say “it is all 
right,” just as God meant it ; woman is the weak- 
er vessel and theretore must be patient and 
Christ-like, bearing everything, yet be loving 
and forgiving ; but when the ill usage comes 
home to our own loved ones.and makes our sad 
hearts bleed for them, our ideas change wonder 
fully: We do not then believe the *‘ All Father 
meant it,” but. we know and feel that it is the 
soul in man that has crushed the hearts and 
souls of our once hopeful and happy daughters, 
and that the law should give women power to 
right the wrong, or in some other way to flee 
from this misery. A. La Droit, 
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WUMEN ARE VOTERS. 


__>——. 


Tue Kansas Educational Journal says : 

“Tt was an ugly contest, long continued and 
vindictively urged, through which Kansas pass- 
ed, before it was fairly decided that men should 
forever be free and equal throughout her bor- 
ders, Sickness, scanty fare, anxiety, hardships 
without number, ghastly wounds, graves of lit- 
tle children, lives of brave men and women— 
these were the price paid for Freedom. The 
spelling book and Bible were chosen symbols of 
the new civilization now begun on the fertile 
plains of the Central State ; and both were to bo 
free and comnion as the air. 


But the men were rot alone in the rude cab- 
ins, not alone with the famine and the Border 
Ruffiin fights. Brave and intelligent women 
were with them, holding up the hands of bus- 
bands and sons, nerving the hearts of Free 
State men, and shaming the minions of slavery; 
stanching the blood of loyal freemen, and spill- 
ing the blood of disloyal slavehvlders. And the 
men are not alone in the fruit time and harvest. 
Having shared the famine, the women now 
sharethe plenty, All having fought to establish 
freedom, all now enjoy it. In the Constitution 
of no State are the rights of females more liber- 
ally interpreted and more clearly provided for 
thanin Kansas. Among other provisions touch- 
ing this subject, the instrument declares that, 
‘‘The Legislature in providing for the forma- 
tion and regulation of schools shall make no 
distinction between the rights of males and fe- 
malcs.” 


In accordance with the spirit of this declara- 
tion, the Legislature, at its first session, in 1861, 
passed a law making all female persons over 
the age of 21 years, subject only to the excep- 
tions which apply to, males, legal voters at all 
school distriet meetings. The women have vot- 
ed ever since, There having been some ques- 
tion, however, whether they were entitled to 
vote at elections held for the purpose of voting 
bonds for the erection of school houses and tor 
other special purposes, the Legislature of 1868 
pronounced, by law, emphatically that females 
are entitled to vote at all such elections, Not 
only do women vote at school meetings, but 
they are voted for as school directors ; and so 
Kansas witnesses each year the voting of wives 
for or against their husbands, and the voting of 
husbands for or against their wives. Certain 
men in nearly every district deplore the alacrity 
with which the women vote taxes for building 
new school houses, for buying outline maps and 
other apparatus, and for painting, fencing and 
planting shade trees in the school yards, ete. 
The teachers and the children bless the women 
for these things, and the world is the better for 
their extravagance,” 





Tue distinguished correspondent of the Inde- 
pendent, Mary ©. Ames, recenily said jn its col- 
umns : “ The real truth is there is not a thorough 
Methodist or Quaker woman in the lend who in 
her heart of hearts does not believe in the gos- 
pel of the strong-minded.”” A woman claiming 
to be ‘a thorough Methodist,” as she says, 
‘* from the crown of my head to the sole of my 
feet, from the cuticle of my !rame to the joints 
of my marrow, heart, soul, mind and body,” 
writes to us to declare that she does not believe 
in that. gospel. Very well, let 1t be admitted 
hereafter that there is one Methodist woman 
who does not believe in the enfranchisement of 
her sex; but we taust she will ere long be 
soundly converted from the error of her ways, 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 


——— 
Stare University Madison, Wisconsin, 
September 3), 1869. 

Deak REvouLvTION : Having public Reading Rooms 
established in our University, and as we are unable to 
purchase the papers, the contribution of yours will be 
thankfully received. 

With great respect, G. Merriuy, Librarian, 
Direct to Hesperian Society, Madison, Wisconsin, 


“To lim that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken even that 
which he hath.” We have given charity to the 
very verge of dissolution and yet the cry is give, 
give. 

Papers, Libraries, and Associations all: over 
the country say they must have Tas Revoxv- 
Tron, but cannot afford to pay for it. We, too, 
know that they wust have it, for the spiritual 
life of the nation depends on the free circula- 
tion of women’s thought, and so we shall send 
it to ail the theological, universities, and struggle 
on, hoping that rich women in the several 
states will in due time come to the rescue and 
send us long lists of subscribers. 


The good book says, ‘‘ Cast thy bread, upon 
the waters and after many days it, shall return 
unto thee.” We are sorry to say that at the pre 
sent writing, the promise is not yet fulfilled to 
us, though many days have come and gone, but 
we have the faith to believe, the harvest is com- 
mg. 

A poor girl, working on a small sa'ary, likes 
Tae Rrvonvrion so much she desires to pay 
for it, and laughs at the poverty of Harvard. 


October 7, 1869. 

Deak Revo.vrion : I know my subscription i¢ due 
(at least I believe so), I met with a slight accident. last 
Sunday that has lamed me somewhat, aud I am nurs- 
ing myself as far as I can, by not going about more than 
IT am compelled to, otherwise I would havecome “to the 
Captain’s office and settled my bill.’’ If any of your 
collectors pass by our Library and will come in any 
aflernoon trom 2 to 944 I will pay my $2, or if you are 
willing to wait till November 5th, I think I shall for cer- 
tain be able to hand you your legal $3. You know by 
observation, how women may at times be pashed right 
through the wall for want of a solitary dollar, and so 
will not think meanly of me for being backward ; how- 
ever, when Harvard pleads poverty and begs! no one 
need despair! 

I don’t often laugh, really laugh, but oh! how I did 
laugh at your paragraph! I will be merciful, and be- 
lieve they did it as a ‘‘equib,”’ but not for, Harvard’s 
yearly income, (poor as I am) would I have fired such a 
magazine about my ears! Don’t let men say that wo- 
men won't do for war! if that bom» did not rattle the 
enemy’s camp, then never one did. Will Harvard ever 
hear the last of this? not while J live, tis too good a joke 
oOlet drop. I propose, for the fun of the thing, that we 
women get up a penny club, only a penny each, and make 
regular list, have it properly got up, and send it witha 
receipt of subscription to poor Harvard! If you enter 
into the spirit of this, Z’l! do my part and get a good list 
jor you, don’t you think it will be jolly ! 

Yoursinlove, Linus 8, 


One hundred thousand new subscriptions 
would be more jolly. 


Lovuisvitie, Kentucky, October 4th, 1889. 

Dean REVOLUTION : Ladies I have been a constant 
reader of your paper from its beginning, and am inter- 
ested in the cause of progress generally. I wish you 
would define more clearly what are the woman's rights 
tor which you are contending, , If they sre what I infe 
them to be, then it seems to me there ought to be but. 
little opposition, at least among the male sex, to your 
obtaining them. From the general tone of your paper, 
I infer that you wish that the distinction of sex should 
be ignored in matters of legislation, business and house~ 
hold life, and that man and woman should in all 
respects enjoy equal rights and privileges, respopsibil- 
ities and duties, 

Now itis my understanding that in New York State, 
(and probably many others have or will imitate it in this 
respect), the law gives a married woman full control 
over her own property, and that neither her husband 
nor bis creditors have any claims upon it ; on the con- 
trary, the husband’s property is responsible for the 
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support of herself and children, and for the payment of 
her debts. In case of separation, the law usually also 
compels the husband to support the wife, and I know of 
a case of this sort where the lady by means of her pro- 
fession is abundantly able to support herself comfort- 
ably with comparatively but little exertion. Im fact, 
then, it is almost literally true that what is the hus- 
band’s is the wife’s, and what is the wife’s is her own 
Whoever heard of a case where a woman was compelled 
to support her husband, or a man ubtained damages in 
a suit for ** breach of promise of marriage.’’ 

Tne law of public opinion also requires that when a 
man marries he should give up very many of the hab- 
its of bachelor life, such as his evening sittings at club 
and lodge, and stay at home with his wife or escort 
her to church, parties, etc. In short, he must part with 
much of his former freedom, and submit to some new 
and great annoyances not the least of which is the eter- 
nal rows between wife and servants, for whoever heard 
of a bachelor having any trouble about servants? Asa 
Tule, too, he must deprive himself of many luxuries, 
which as a bachelor he could afford; as for instance, 
horses, wines, watering places, European tours, hunt- 
ing excursions, etc A woman, on the contrary, rather 
gains an increase of independenceby marriage, the right 
to demand an escort when she wants one, and to have 
her bills paid. 

Now, ladies, I have occasionally seen fm your paper 
articles that took the truly logical view of this ques- 
tion, that is, that it was useless for women to clamor for 
their rights so long as they are dependent on their 
**masters ” to feed and clothe them, and cannot even go 
to church or theatre without the escort of one of the 
“lords.” 

Now, if itis proposed to rercodel the laws of the land, 
algo of society, so as to break down all. these inequal- 
ities and discriminations, I hail itas a grand move in 
the cause of emancipation of man, and do not wonder 
that its friends among the female sex should be compar- 
atively few. Yours truly, Farr Pray. 

Yes, freedom, science, and philosophy for 
women, will undoubtedly emancipate man, 
from his vices, follies, diseases, crimes, and lift 
the whole race to a higher plane. When women 
are iuterested in the same questions men are, 
the parlors will be the clubs, and husbands 
will prefer home in the evening to any other 
place. As to the laws, if yon read them aright, 
you must see that they are allin man’s favor, 
the fact that he made them is enough to settle 
that. 

Hundreds of women do support their hus- 
bands, their children, and themselves. too, :and 
public sentiment justifies it, and it is a pleas- 
ant thing to do, too, for that gives woman some 
independence. 

associa eecaaeeeiadeibia ieee 
WHA1 WOMEN ARE DOING. 
—_—p—— 

A Rare Instance or Genurve Pariantarory. 
~+QOne year ago this month, a young women, 
whose age was 19 years, was arrested on the 
atreets at night, in this city, and the next day 
commuttedjto jail for vagrancy. It was the third 
time in as many weeks that she had been sim- 
ilarly captured. She hadsunk very low indeed. 
though the policemen noticed that she did not 
resist them when arrested, and that no profanity 
escaped her lips, and that when before the jus- 
tice she seemed thoroughly ashamed of her sit- 
uation. Yet the depths of degradation to 
which her course ‘had carried her were fearful to 
contemplate. She came here from an up river 
town, and had parents who were highly esteem- 
ed at theiriplace of residence, ‘living to bewail 
the life upon which their daughter had en' 
tered. 

The girl's appearance in court, together with 
the story of her life which she told, were men- 
tioned in the newspapers here. ‘The item at- 
tracted the attention of a German lady, wo re- 
solved to try and save the young woman from 
destruction. She mentioned the matter to her 
husband, and he—after a great deal of c2ax- 

ng, to be sure—seconded her efforts, An in- 
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terview with the girl resulted in the husband 
giving beil for her appearance in court, and she 
was discharged from custody. The lady took 
the girl to her home, clothed her neatly, and 
set about the work of reformation. The girl's 
past course was never alluded to, and so far as 
she knew, the utmost confidence was placed in 
her. 

At the same time she was narrowly watched 
and guarded, and many an evening was danger 
warded off, when she little knew that it was 
near. The girl became one of the most grate- 
fal beings that ever loved a benefactor, and in 
three months the Jady trusted her abroad with 
her children, for whom she cared with vigilant 
eyes. Handsomely dressed, and with her 
whole appearance changed, one would not re- 
cognize ber as the fallen creature so recently a 
subject for legal punishment. The writer saw 
her at the pulice court, rnd has seen her since 
she become the good woman's protege, but of 
this i. tter fact he was entirely unaware until his 
attention was called to it yesterday. 

We were in the Sheriff's office, and Le asked us 
if we remembered the girl that came down from 
Jackson county last summer, and was put in 
jail jor vagracy. ‘* Yes,” ‘* Well,” continued 
the Sheriff, “‘ there’s one of the best things hap- 
pened about that girl that I ever knew of. She 
has reformed, and is now a good girl. She 
left for Jackson county this morning, to see her 
father and mother, and Mrs. —— went with 
her.” And then the Sheriff related the particu- 
lass of the girl’s reformation, as given above. 

Imagine, if you can, the joy which has ere this 
pervaded the home of that girls parents. There 
must be a satisiaction nearly akin to ecstacy 
pervading the soul of the German lady who re- 
turns the girl redeemed te the home which 
mourned her as lost forever. Many and many 
& young woman bas gone straight down to de- 
struction for want of help from her own sex in 
her struggles for reformation, Would that the 
example of the good German lady were conta- 
gious among women.— Davenport Gazette. 





Miss Vorwe Ream, the sculptor, is in her 
twenty-fourth year. She was born in Wiscon- 
sin, her father being Treasurer of that Territory 
at the time of her birth. After Wisconsin was 
admitted as a state into the Union, her parents 
removed to Washington, D. C., and soon after 
from thence to the state of Missouri, where Vin- 
nie received the greater part of what education 
she obtained. At the breaking out of the late 
war her father received an appointment in the 
Treasury Department, and Postmaster-General 
Blair appointed Miss Vinnie to a clerkship in 
his department, where she disting uished her- 
self for extraordinary facility in penmanship, be- 
ing able, itis said, to write five hundred names 
in asingle hour. At the time she was thns en- 
gaged, she chanced to pay a visit to the studio 
of Mr. Clark Mills, and while witnessing the 
operation of. modelling in clay, she remarked 
“Why! Ican do that.” She took home some 
clay, and in two or three days returned to the 
studio with the model of her first work, ‘‘ The 
Dying Standard-Bearer,” which greatly sur- 


prised Mr. Mulls for its effectiveness of design, - 


as well as for being the production of one who 
had never atiewpted anything of the kind be- 
fore. From this time she pursued her artistic 
studies and work at bome, after department 
hours, for about a year, when she gave up her 
situation and determined to devote herself to 


art. Her bust of President Lincolo, as he louk- 
ed on the last days of his life, has been pro- 
nounced eminently successful. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


Mancuester, September 11th, 1869. 








ENGLISH LETTER—NO. XXXIL. 
THE FINAL CAUSE OF WOMAN, 


Tus is the title of Miss Cobbe’s Essay on 
Woman's Work and Woman's Culture. The 
principles so ably developed in this volume 
are based on the conviction which the writers 
firmly hold, that the human race must progress 
as a whole, or not at all; that humanity includes 
all human beings, and that every human being 
has an equal a priori right to the free employ- 
ment and development of all the faculties where- 
with he or she bas been by nature endowed. 

Miss Cobbe opens her subject by the some- 
what obvious remark that ‘of all theories con- 
cerning women none #re more curious than the 
theory that it is needful to make a theory about 
them.” To which she wittily adds : 

That a woman is a domestic, a social, or a political 
creature; that she isa goddess, ora doll; the “angel 
in the house,” or a drndge with the suckling of fools and 
the chronicling of small beer ior her sole privileges ; 
that she has, at all events, a “ mission,’’ or a *‘ spbere,”’ 
or a kingdom of some sort, if we could but agree on 
whatitis. All this is taken jor granted. But as no lady 
ever yet sat down and constructed analogous bypothesis 
about the other half of the human race, we are driven 
to conclude both that a woman is a more mysterious 
creature than a man, and also that it is the general im~ 
pression that sbo is made of some more plastic material, 
which can be advantageously manipulated to fit our 
theory about ber nature and office, whenever we have 
come to a conclusion as to what that vature and office 
may be. “ Let us fix our own ideal in the first place,” 
seems to be the popular notion, and then the real wo- 
man, in accordance thereto, will appear in course of 
time, We have nothing to do but to make round holes, 
and women will grow rouud to fit them; or square 
holes, and they will grow square. Men grow like 
trees, the most we can do is to lop or chop them. 
But women run in moulds, and we can make them long 
threes or short sixes, whichever we please. 


It is needles to enlarge on the fallacy of this 
theory against which the voice of mother na. 
ture, too little heed:d by her children, protests 
now and then in emphatic tones. As Miss 
Cobbe says: ‘* They would have been very stiff 
corsets, indeed, which would have compressed 
Catharine of Russia into Hannah More, or 
George Sand into the authoress of the Heir of 
Redoliffe, or which would have turned out Mary 
Carpenter as @ ‘Girl of the Period.’” 

In pursuance of her theme, the writer de- 
scribes the generic types of feminine character, 
and classes them uuder two orders : 

The first order of types or conceptions of female 
character, are those which are based on the theory that 
the final cause of the existence of woman is che service 
she can render to man. They may be described as the 
“ Types of Woman considered as an Adjective.” 

The second order comprebends those conceptions 
which are based on the theory that woman was created 
for some end proper to herself. They may be called 
the “Types of Woman considered as a Noun.’ In the 
first order we find woman in her physical, her domestic, 
and her social capacity ; or woman as man’s wife and 
mother ; woman as man’s housewife ; woman as man’s 
companion, plaything, or idol. 

The three leading types of the first order are 
briefly analyzed’ and classed as: the physical 
theory of the purport of woman's life, which is 
common to all savages—the domestic theory, 
which is almost universally accepted by the 
civihzed world, or, perhaps, we should rather 
say, in the present stage of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, and which domestic theory is notably 
favored by the English nation—and finally the 
social theory, which is capable of vast varia- 
tion, and commends itself to many minds. 





Its most elaborate development is to be found 
in the writings of Auguste Comte, as described 
in Mr. Bridge’s recent work, A General View of 
Oumlism. Comte’s theory is carefu'ly consid- 
ered, and its utter fallacy, flattering though it 
be, pointed out. The observations made upon 
the ‘domestic theory” are especially recom- 
mended to those who are addicted to the “ ex- 
clusive worship of St. Martha.” 


In the discussion of ‘‘ Woman considered as 
a Noun,” and that the first end of her being 
must, therefore, be an end proper to herself, 
Miss Cobbe queries : 

Is that basis a truer one? Shall we be told it is much 
more beautiful, more elevated, more Christian, to con- 
template life as only a service for others, and not a trust 
for ourselves? There is abundence of sentamental talk 
of this kind where women are concerned, but is tbere 
reason or religion init? * * * If it be admitied as 
regards horses and cats, that they were made first ior their 
own enjoyment, and only secondly to serve th ir mas- 
ters, it is, to say the least, illogical to suppose that the 
most stupid of human females bas been called into 
being by the Almighty principally to the end that John 
or James may have the comfort of a wife ; nay even that 
Robert or Kichard should owe their birth to her as their 
mother. 


Miss Cobbe goes on to say, in her most 
solemn manner, that as she believes that the 
same woman, a million ages hence, will be a 
glorious spirit before the throne of God, she 
cannot satisfactorily trace the beginning of that 
eternal and seraphic existence to Mr. Smith's 
want of a wife for a score of years here upon 
earth, or to the necessity Mr. Jones was under 
to find somebody to cook his food, and repair 
his clothes, If these ideas be absurd, it follows 
that we are not arrogating too much in seekizg 
elsewhere than in the interests of Adam the ul- 
timate raison d'éire of woman. The genuine 
theory of the final cause of woman is shown by 
Misss Cobbe to be the ‘‘ Divine theory of wo- 
man’s life”—the theory that she, like man, is 
created first and before all things to ‘‘love God 
and enjoy Him forever,” to learn the rudiments 
of virtue in this first stage of being, and to rise 
upward through all the shining ranks of moral 
life to a holiness and joy undreamt of now. 


. FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW. 


Miss Boucherett's Essay is an answer to the 
question How lo provide for superfluous women ? 
The writer clearly proves that the difficulties 
which beset the path of women, in the pursuit 
of independence, are not chiefly to be attributed 
to the disparity of the numbers of the sexes in 
this country. She shows that 


The same difficulties exist in other countries from 
which there is little or no emigration, and in which the 
numbers of tho sexes must, theretore, be nearly equal ; 
also that single women find it no easy matter to main- 
tain themselves even in those parts of the world where 
the number of men is larger than the number of women: 
There is scarcely any emigration from France at the 
present day, yet M. Jules Simon, Mile. Daubie, and 
a host of other wrijers, proclaim the miserable condi- 
tion of thousands of auvrieres. New convents are con- 
stantly arising, which are used as refuges for super- 
fluous females. Mr. Blomfield, in his work on Brittany, 
says, “ In Brittany the reason which oftentimes fills the 
convents is poverty, not religion, A man has a large 
family of daughters, what is he to do wich them? The 
convent offers itself ; if he can only get them in, there 
they are provided for for life.” 

In Italy it is uot denied that one use of convents is to 
provide a cheap and respectable maintenance for super- 
fluous daughters, yet there is little emigration from 
Italy. In countries where the men exceed the women 
in number, as in our own colony of Melbourne, and in 
the United States, the women still find it difficult to live. 
Many writers complain bitverly of the sufferings of 
American women from want of employment. The na- 
tional plar. at present adopted in England for providing 
for superfluous women is that of shulting them up in 
workhouses. 
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The plan which Miss Boucherett advocates so 
wisely and so well for securing the same object 
is that of allowing women to engage freely in 
all occupations suited to their capacities and 
strength. ‘‘The great merit of this plan is 
that it would put an end to superfluous women 
altogether by converting them into useful mem- 
bers of society. Thus the beautiful exclama- 
tion of the Psalmist : ‘‘He openeth his hand 
and satisfieth the desire of every hving thing,” 
would become a real, present fuct instead of 
an abstract proposition of the Divine perfection 
and benevolence. The ‘* Hand” is ever “open,” 
but hitherto women have been debarred from 
their share of its bounties by the institutions of 
society. 


THE DUTY OF WOMEN AS VOTERS IN MUNICIPAL 


ELECTIONS. 


I mentioned in a former letter that this fran- 
chise, in corporate towns, is now possessed by 
women in England. The following excellent 
letter preparatory to the exercise of the right, 
at the annual elections, which take place in 
November, has just appeared in oae of our lo- 
cal journals : 


MontcrPaL FrancHise.—To the Editor of the Examiner 
and Times :—Sim : Under the provisions of an act of Par- 
lament passed the last session (82 and 33 Vic., ch. 55), 
women rate-payers are now equally qualified with men 
to vote in the election of town councillors, auditors, and 
assessors. It is to be hoped that women will fully un- 
derstand their duty in this matter, and use their best ef 
forts to secure in each municipality a greatly improved 
local administration, They should vote only for those 
men who will bring honesty, public spirit, business 
capacity, and real intelligence to the conduct of local 
matters, The question of a just assessment and wise ad- 
ministration of the rates, of the cleanliness and order of 
our streets, of the health of our populat: as aff a 
by drainage, overcrowding and general neglect of, or 
attention to sanitary Jaw, concern women just as much 
as men, perhaps in some respects even more. It has 
long been held by some thinkers that parliamentary in. 
stitutions must finally give way under the severe strain 
put upon them, unless some means could be found of 
relegating to local action the care of some of those in- 
terests whicb are not of imperial or national concern, at 
least not in the sense of centralization. If this cannot 
be done, the amount of time spent every session on the 
minor matters of legislation will rapidly increase, and 
the nation must suffer either from the neglect of great 
interests or from careless legislation upon minor matters 
which are yet of great importance. 

What is wanted isa thorough and comprebensive re- 
construction of our municipal organizations, Local 
politics, using the word 1n no party sense, would then 
afford the best training possible for an app h to the 
study of imperial politics, True, human sympathy begins 
in a narrow circle, and widene outward and ever out- 
ward. If sacha reconstruction should be at hand—and it 
is possibly nearer than we think—it would be well to be 
prepared for it, and to secure that our existing local ad- 
ministration shall be as good and as effective as possible. 


As an indication of the possible course of future mu- 
nicipal work, it may be noticed that on the 2d of August 
Lord Stratheden laid on the table of the House of Lords 
a bill giving to Town Councils power to support schools 
for children from 6 to 10, and night schools for those 
from 10 to 14, and also giving to these bodies a discre- 
tionary power of making attendance compulsory. The 
bill was read a first time, and will no doubt be brought 
forward again after the recess, ‘Io somc, at least, it ap- 
pears most desirable that, before committing the whole 
nation to a scheme of compulsory school attendance, it 
would be well to try it in detail, the more so as the task 
of enforcing such attendance will necessarily fall upon 
the local authorities. But whether this be so or no, it 1s 
pla that the work now entrusted to local government 
is very important, that it will tend to become more s0 ; 
and if this be the case, it is surely unnecessary to re- 
mind the women of Manchester, that they are bonnd to 
use their dignity and their power of citizens as a trust 
for the good of others. 

= Yours, 








A CITIZEN, ALIHOVGH 4 Woman. 
GENERAL PERRONET THOMPSON. 


Thirty-seven years ago, in the Westminster 
R eview tor April, 1832, appeared an article by 





Gen, then Col. Perronet Thompson, which con- 
tains these words: ‘‘ THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT 
THAT THE POLITICAL INEQUALITY OF WOMAN IS A 
REMNANT OF THE BARBAROUS STATE, WHICH WILL 
BE REMOVED EXACTLY AS THAT STATE IS RECEDED 
FROM, AND THAT A TIME WILL COME WHEN THE 
EQUAL RIGHTS OF WOMAN WILL BE MADE A POWER- 
FUL LEVER By somEBoDY.” The writer of these 
remarkable words, who was a consistent cham- 
pion of political and commercial liberty, has 
this week been gathered to his fathers at the 
ripe age of eighty-six years. His name, inti- 
mately arSociated with the struggle for tree 
trade, and with the suppression of slavery, re- 
calls to te minds of his contemporaries the in- 
cidents of a long and useful lite, As a membey 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, he brought to bear 
@ powerful intellect anda force of will, rarely to 
be met with, in the seven years war for untaxed 
bread, in this country. When his stalwart figure 
and erect head appeared at the front of the plat- 
form a smile ot satisfaction lighted up the vast 
multitude—for those meetings often numbered 
five thousand hungry people. As his keen mili- 
tary eye surveyed the audience, an electric thrill 
of expectation ran through the meeting, for all 
felt that a master mind was there whose pungent 
periods, at once witty and wise, furnished food 
for the reason rather than flowers for the imag- 
ination. But 1t was in society that Gen, Thomp- 
son’s stores of knowledge and experience ap- 
peared mostiuexhaustible. Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America had each yielded up to him trea- 
sures of thought, or materials for thought, and 
his eminently practical faculty enabled him to 
use them to good purpose. I met him first 
some twenty-five years ago, at a friend’s house 
in Braughton, The party, in the parlance of 
the day, was ‘‘a dance,” not ‘‘a ball.’’ Mrs. W., 
our hostess, was famous for the simplicity and 
sociability of her purties, She was a leading 
member of the Ladies’ Committee which did 
such good service in the cause of that period, 
and by her energy, had earned the title given 
her by her friends of the ‘‘ Napoleon of the 
League.” Col. Thompson was proud to serve 
under her, Leaguers always assisted at her 
parties, and were received as honorary members 
of her ‘ Botany Class,” and her “Glee Club. ’ 
On the evening in question not the singing 
round the piano, nor the botanical specimens 
and the new chalk drawings, not the mazes of 
the dance, nor even the dear little children who 
crept down stairs im their flannel night.gowns 
to peep in at the drawing-room door, and were 
caught and carried up again by *' papa,” were 
my attraction. I was rivetted to the sofa where 
Col. Thompson fascinated a circle by bis con- 
versation. Whether he spoke of women’s capa- 
city for culture, of the highest order, instancing 
the triumphs made by women, or described our 
sisters in Africa and India, or demanded justice 
for the English laborer and the down trodden 
slave of America, he judged all by the Higher 
law, and though many heads might differ from 
his conclusions, he found a witness in every 
heart. 


Gen. Thompson left Cambridge at the age of 
nineteen with the wreath of a Seventh Wrangler 
round his brow. He entered the navy, and after 
four years’ service became a soldier and served 
in South America, In 188 he wassent out, by 
the influence of Mr. Wilberforce, to be Governor 
of Sierra Leone, and exerted himself so vigorous- 
ly in putting down the trade ia slaves that he 
was recalled by the government. At the peace of 
1814 he was promoted to the rank of Captain. 
In 1815 he went to Bombay, and having learned 





——————__————— —-__} 
Arabic, was employed as an interpreter in the 
treaty with the Wahabee tribes of the Persian 
Gulf. He was present at several encounters, 
and took a principal part in negotiating the 
treaty with those tribes in which, for the first 
time on record, the slave trade was declared to 
be piracy. In. 1825 he became Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and settling in England, he cultivated 
the acquaintance of legislators and men of let- 
ters—among others of Jeremy Bentham. He 
then began to contribute to the Wesiminster Re- 
view, of which he became editor and proprie- 
tor. He published numerous pamphlets on 
Political Economy, and his famous Corn-Law 
Calechism did more than any other single pub 
lication to undermine the Protectionist system 
of commercial policy. His Hssays on the En- 
harmonic Theory of Music, on Geometry, on Hdu- 
cation, Utilitarianism, and almost every social 
question, fill many volumes. A series of letters 
to the papers on the late war in the United 
States are among his latest productions. He 
was Member of Parliament for Hull, the home 
of his childhood, and afterwards for Bradford. 
He was a staunch reformer, and a friend of lib- 
erty and light. He was one of the earliest, as 
wellas ablest, of the advocates of free trade, and 
he was thoroughly consistent in his principles. 
Although ‘his experience of the dark side of hu- 
man nature filled him with a profound sadness, 
at the powers of evil permitted in the providenca 
of God, he was always ready to lead the forlorn 
hope in the onslaught against them. I think 
we may use in his behalf the elegy on another 
hero in a different field : 
Like as a star 
That maketh not haste, 
That taketh not rest, 
Was he ever fulfilling his God-given heat. 
THE RACES BETWEEN OXFORD AND HARVARD. 
Oxford has won the Boat Race, but you can 
spare us that small Rostral crown, as the more 
glorious civic Wreath belongs to Harvard for 
conferring the freedom of her College Halls 
upon women. Let Oxford see to it that she 
catches up her rival in that Race! 
Ever truly yours, Rezsscca Moors. 








One of Burlingame’s Mandarins is a corres- 
pondent of a Chinese paper. He writes up 
Parisian lifeand manners as it appears to him, 
unconscious of the satire, on what we call ** fash- 
ionable society.” Hear him : 

We have dined at their tables, at which the stomach 
is expected to receive with pleasure some thirty differ- 
ent objects of food, and perhaps ten different liquide. 
They have the same capacity as our pigs. 

The women at balls came half undressed, that is to sar, 
the upper part of the body was wholly exposed, bu‘ they 
are jeaious of showing their feet, and seem to desire to 
hide the floor also, as each woman drags about with her 
slong robe, on which it is not etiquette to place your 
shoe. Their eyes are painted round (not all of them’, 
and they use coloring for their lips, and pearl powder 
for various exposed sections of the frame. They pui- 
chase the hairof the dead, and artists work it into V4- 
rious designs ; then the women put it on their hea’ 
with flowers ; and yet they are nota dirty people. 3+ 
high caste women are allowed every license. ) 

—_— , 


Miss Jenny Lanpsman has successfully 
two engagements in Italy, one in Milan and 
one at the Royal Opera House at Turin. She 
received a diploms from the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Milan. Maurice Strakosh, who watches 
every fresh voice closely, has offere.l her 5,000 
francs per month for a two year’s engagement. 





A wnew Ropublican Club has just been organ- 
ized at Alicante, in Spain, composed and offi- 
cered entirely by women, 
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1HE FIFIEENTH AMENDMENT. 








ALL wise women should opjose the Fifteenth 
Amendment for two reasons : 


Ist, Because it is invidious to their sex. 
Look at it from what point you will, and in 
very aspect, it reflects the old idea of woman's 
inferiority, her subject condition. And yet the 
one need to secure an onward step in civilization 
is a new digaity and self-respect in women 
themselves. No one can think that the pend- 
ing proposition of ‘manhood suffrage ” exalis 
woman, either in her own eyes or those of the 
man by her side, but it does degrade her prac- 
tically and theoretically, just as black men were 
more degraded when all other men were en- 
f-anchised. 


2d. We should oppose the measure, because 
men have no right to pass it without our con- 
sent. When itis proposed to change the consti- 
tation or fundamental lew ot a state or nation, 
all the people have a right to say what that change 
shall be. Judge Beach Lawrence, in a letter to 
Charles Sumner, said: “In the revision of a 
state constitution, the state is for the time being 
resolved into its original elements, and all the 
people should have a voice in framing the fan- 
damental laws thet are to govern them.” And 
this is the opinion of many other.able men. 

This principle was recognized in Rhode Is. 
land, when about to frame her first constitu- 
tion, in 1842, and if New Yok, in 1801 and 
1821, when it was proposed to extend suffrace 
to all white men without a property qualifica- 
tion. It was then decided in these states that 
all men, black and white, had a right to vote 
for delegates to their constitutional conventions, 
and to be delegates themselves ; so sacredly are 
the rights of men regarded in framing the fun- 
damental laws under which they live. 

The question is pertinent. If the poorer 
classes of ignorant men had so much consid- 
eration in amending a state constitution, how 
comes it that women of property and education, 
in every way the peers of their rulers, should not 
have a vote, when the fundamental law of every 
state in the Union is to be so changed as to leave 
their sex the only serfs and subjects ; to consum- 
mate their degradation to all the men of the na- 
tion, black as well as white, foreign and native, 
the washed and the unwashed, the learned and 
the unlearned, the virtuous and the vicious, the 
drank and the sober, in fine, to everything 
that calls itself man? Such is the Fifteénth 
Amendment. We insist that the several Legis- 
latures have no right to ratify this preposition of 
“manhood suffrage” without the consent of 
the women of their respective states. 

Should not the rights of native-born Ameri- 
can women of property and education, who 
possess all the requisites for good citizens, be 
as sacred in the eyes of their sires and sons a 





are those of ignorant natives and foreigners ? 
And would not they who have always breathed 
in the spirit of our institutions vote more wisely 
and faithfully for their support and success than 
could those who know nothing of our history, 
the principles of our government, or those 
points in which we differ trom all the nations of 
the earth ? 


Man, or the brute force element, has already 
brought our government to the very verge 
of dissolution, and we can hope for no im- 
provement by increasing the same kind of 
power ; hence, for the safety of the nation, as 
well as woman’s protection, we should resist the 
establishment of an aristocracy of sex on this 
continent. 


If women understood this pending proposi- 
tion, in all its bearings, theoretically and prac- 
tically, there would be an overwhelming vote 
agaiost the admission of another man to the 
ruling power of this nation, until they them- 
selves were first enfranchised. 

There is no true patriotism, no true nobility 
in tamely and silently submitting to this insult. 
It is mere sycophancy to man ; it is licking the 
hand that forges a new chiin for our degrada- 
tion ; it is endorsing the old idea that woman’s 
divinely ordained position is subject at man’s 
feet, and not on an even platform by his side. 

By this edict of the liberal party, the women 
of the republic are now to touch the lowest 
depths of their political degradation. 

When it was proposed to make a white male 
aristocracy in Rhode Island, in 1842, abolition- 
ists and black men saw the :nsult to the black 
race, and resisted the proposition tooth and 
nail. Wendell Phillips and Abby Kelley said 
nothing then in their conventions about its 
being “a grand step in civilization ” to enfran- 
chise all white men, nor were resolutions of re- 
joicing at such a proposition ever passed in their 
meetings, because they saw the measure was in- 
vidious to the negro. Just so, if women had 
proper self-respect, and were wide awake to the 
bearing of principles, they would resist the pas 
sage of the Fifieenth Amendment, because it is 
invidious to their sex ;—and no party preten - 
sionx, however humane or philanthropic, can 
ever make it otherwise. 








JACOB BRIGHT. 
eatin 

Wan in this country the great West as well 
as the East is all alive with Womans Con- 
ventions, here, there and everywhere, the plucky 
women of England have actually taken old John 
Bull by the horns, and are voters to-day, 

Thousands of women are already registered 
on the. burgess-roll, declared legal voters, and 
will soon exercise that right in many of the 
chief cities of the United Kingdom. 

For this the women of England are, in a 
measure, indevted to Jacob Bright, who, dusing 
the last session of Parliament, suggested an 
amendment to a bill regulating suffrage—that 
all women who possessed the same qualifica- 
tions as men should have the right to vote for 
municipal officers. We shall look with intense 
interest for the first election, when these new 
voters go to the polls, and with a'new sense of 
humiliation that America, with all ler boastéd 
liberty, so amends her National Constitution to- 
day es to exalt every type and shade of ignorant 
manhood, foreign as well‘as native, above the 
heads of the proudest and most gifted women 
of this republic. ; a 

In the consideration of the pending Fifteenth 
Amendment, let not our tenderness for the black 











male blind the women of the nation to the 
proposed insult and degradation to themselves. 

Do those women, who are shouting H:llelu- 
jahs for “‘manhood suffrage” and voting it in 
their conventions, really believe that in pro- 
portion as male voters are multiplied, our laws 
will become more justand humane? Whatnew 
element will Hans, Sambo, Patrick and Yung 
Fuvg bring into government that is not already 
there? And what new dignity or consideration 
will women bave when every foreigner, fop and 
fool can look down on ber as an outlaw, a serf, 
subject to hisrule? This proposition of ‘‘ man- 
hood suffrage” should be spurned by every wo- 
man from Meine to Louisiana. Because our 
fathers, husbands, brothers, or sons may be 
office-holders or office-seekers is po reason why 
we should stand silent witnesses of this whole- 
sale desecration of womanhood. Be not de- 
ceived with promises of Abolitionists and Re- 
publicans, that if woman will consent to this 
temporary degradation, in due time she, too, will 
be exalted. Remember in securing ‘‘ manhood 
suffrage” we are forging new chains for our- 
selves, bowing our heads to an ignorant class of 
rulers, who know no law but force, and con- 
senting to the old idea in government—that 
man was made to rule, women to o»ey. It is 
from no hostility to the black man that we op- 
pose the Fifteenth Amendment, but for its in- 
vidious bearing on woman. ‘There is not a wise 
man in this nation that would not admit to-day 
that in extending suffrage it would have been 
infinitely better for our country to have given it 
to women of property and education than to all 
men without any qualifications whatever, for 
the simple reason that there is sex in mind. 

Woman's thought is as necessary in building 
up a just government and true religion, as is 
her presence in the constitution of the family, 
hence we should insist on our right, first pre- 
eminently, because it is vital to the preservation 
of our institutions. It is the new element we 
need in all our educational, sanitary and crim- 
inal legislation, in Finance, Trade, in Wall 
street and Washington. 

Our material interests languish to-day for an 
infusion of the moral-aud spiritual forces bound 
up in woman’s soul, which we would fain see 
recognized in all the practical affairs of life. 











PRINCIPLES, NOT POLICY. 
oeanaghens 

Tux Western Conventions, lately held in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and St. Lous, have been at- 
tended with the deepest interest and enthu- 
siasm, and the most flattering results. 

The last held in St. Louis, on the 6th and 7th 
of October, was considered by its friends there 
a grand success, Mrs, Howe, Miss Anthony, 
Judge Waite, Sharon Tyndale, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Cole, Miss Phebe Oouzens and Lily 
Peckham were the chief speakers. The usual 
arguments were presented in the usual way, 
and a series of able resolutions, from a new 
standpoint, were brought forward by Mr. Minor, 
claiming that woman already has the right to 
vote, but as we publish them in another column, 
our readers can judge whether they are sound 
for themselves. 

At St. Louis, as everywhere, the Suffrage As- 
sociation shows signs of dissension and division. 
Its President, Mrs. Minor, instead of presiding, 
as is the custom, and os it was her right and 
duty to do, was persuaded to resign her place 
to a stranger, whose voice could not be heard 
ten seats from the platform. We are sorry to 
see that in our late conventions a system of 
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and discussions we should reflect the sentiments 
and measures of the republican party on the 
question of Suffrage, and that at no time should 
the rights of woman ever be pressed to the 
detriment of the black man. 


It is well for those who would press Woman's 
Suffrage first, last, all the time, to take a 
glimpse bebind the sceves at the causes now at 
work to divide our forces and impait our strength. 

1st. Woman's Suffrage is to be the next great 
political question by which the liberal party of 
the no distant future will win success. Some 
Republicans propose to do this thing, but they 
are rot quite riady, they want to wear out the 
old hat before they buy anew. They want to 
make the negro last as long as he can. It 
is better to bold on to the Fitteenth Amend- 
ment than to take up Finance, or any 
live issue that might spht the party. In 
the meantime, the women must accept 
promises of good things to come, forget 
the wrong the party has already done them, 
and joytally help it fimsh its work of mak- 
ing all men the political superiors of all 
women. We have the wives of Democruts as 
well as Republicans in our movement, and mavy 
who are entirely indifferent to both parties ; 
while all agree on Woman’s Suffrage they are 
divided on everything else. There is no more 
reason why Negro Suffrage should be a test of 
fellowship on our platform than Woman’s S.f- 
frage should be on the Anti-Slavery platform. 
lt would be just as legitimate to divide our 
ranks on Prohibitory laws, Finance, Peace, or 
any other party questions. 

2d. Another cause of division is, that many 
ot the new converts, being persons of wealth, 
refinement, and cultivation, desire to make the 
platform highly respectable, tashionable, unob- 
jectionable in all ways, by lopping off every- 
thing and everybody with rough points, angles 
and idiosyncracies, whereas, the old workers, 
like the soldiers in the late war, are ready to 
march beside any one that will fight for Wo- 
man’s Suffrage. Our faithfal, self-s:crificing 
Proprietor, even, is coming to be considered not 
sufficiently ornate in manners, speech, and ap- 
pearance, for the platform in some latitudes, 
We would humbly suggest to managers and 
manouverers to trust the audience to put 
down those whom they do not like to bear. 
The people generally do vot care so mueb for 
esthetic culture as they do for common sense, 
earnestness and facts. 











A WOMAN’S A WOMAN FOR A’ 
ee 

Tr is a great trial to many of the new con- 
vers to our cause, that a woman arrayed in 
Bloomer costume occasionally graces the plat- 
form in our conventions. 

Mary Walker arose in the late St. Louis con- 
vention, merely to give notice of » meeting, 
whereupon the convention was summarily ad- 
journed, and the dear sisters fled from the 
platform. This was neither wise, humane, or 
well-bred. 

Good Lucretia Mott, once presiding in a con- 
vention at Washington, under a similiar visita- 
tion, promptly quieted the agitation’ on the 
platform, and protected the speaker in her rizht 
to be heard, until she wandered so far from the 
question before the convention that she was 
obliged to call her to order and aepoyt of her 
in a parliamentary way. 


THAT. 















pipe-laying has fairly begun, to push forward 
some persons and pull down others, and a de- { our sex suffer to-day, we need not wonder at any 
termination that in our speeches, resolutions * peculiarities, idiosyneracies, or mental aberra- 


She: Bareiationg 


With the many wrongs and oppressions that 


tions in women, and when any such, through 
great tribulation, come to our platform, let us 
treat them as tenderly as we best can. If thereby 
a little ridicule fall on us and our cause, no mat-, 


,| ter, let us sacredly protect the rights of the hum- 


blest, and always manifést some espril de corps 
for our own sex under all circumstances. Mary 
Walker’s dress is far more sensible and con- 
venient than the style uszally adopted by wo- 
‘men, and was gracefully worn years ago hy Lucy 
Stone, and others, both on the Anti-Slavery 
and Woman’s Rights platform. 


Charles Burleigh and John Hutchinscn, with 
their long beards and ringlets, were quite as 
peculiar at one time as Mary Walker is to-day, 
yet William Loyd Ganison or Wendell Phillips: 
never thought of adjourning a convention or 
leaving the platform because they came to it to 
speak or sing or give a notice of a meeting or 
concert. Abolitionists used to treat all men and 
women who came to their platform with a divine 
patience, and the poorest, scarred, jaded, run- 
away slave who came there, with broken Eng- 
lish and bad grammar, to tell of his wrongs, was 
welcomed with a tenderness and consideration 
that might with profit be imitated by women in 
their treatment of their own sex to-dey. 
We regret to hear so much said just now 
about. the importance of keeping our platform 
clear of all humble, plain-spoken, uncultivated 
people, as this is always the class that most gladly 
accepts the gospel of reform, and labors most 
self-sacrificingly for its success. In the words 
of Julia Ward Howe’s exquisite lyric, rend at 
St. Louis, let us one and all resolve that 
We'll straiten the path of duty, and doctrine make one 
for all, 

Each may, hope for and do his utmost, by his own werth 
stand or tall ; 

We'll not litt men for their feavures, nor lower them for 

_ their skin ; 

But look to the great soul-father, in whom we are all of 

kin, 
bw nn 


LIZZIE M. BOYNI0ON. 
—_—_— 


Miss Boynton of Orawfordsville, Indiana, is 
one of the promising young women who are 
taking the lecture platform this winter. She 
fully and grandly 6otimitted herself to woman's 
enfranchisement both at the Chicago and Cin- 
cinnatt: Conventions. ‘The titles of her lec- 
tures ‘are ‘* Before Suffrage, What? " and “An 
Hour ‘with the Strong-minded.” The former 
she has just delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association’ at’ Latayetfe, Indiana. 
One of the journals of that city says : 

The lecturer more than met the expectations of her 
friends, and no one, even of those entertaining views 
antagonistic to those expressed in the lecture, could tail 
to admire the calm, clear, dignified and elegant manner 
in which the subject was presented, Miss Boynton is 
one of the few women who can stand before an audi- 
ence complete mistress of the situation, and at the same 
time lose ndne of her womanliness, She indulges in 
satire without extravagance, sarcasm without offensive- 
ness, and wit without pedantry—rare combinations ina 
speaker. The drift of her lecture, as suggested in the 
heading, was an appeal for a higher standard of educa- 
tion for the temale portien of our country. She was im’ 
pelled by thoughts that could not longer remain on 
spoken, and had in view the enfranchizement, not 
merely of woman, but of humanity.,,..., The lectare 
was, in short, a strong, earnest, well delivered, and well 
received appeal for a higher eaucation and a nobler aim 
in every one's life work, and we feel sure that io one 
leit the hall withoat feeling that it was good to be there. 


The: young men’s Christian’ Association of 
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‘Boynton to their lists of lecturers for their win- 


ter’s course. 
fn ne 
A NEW LECTURER IN THE FIELD. 
—<>- 


Cumton Fremare Lapenar Instrrvrs, 
Clinton, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1869. t 


Dvak Revorvtron : I recently had the pleas- 
ure of being numbered among) the guests at a 
birthday gathering, convened in honor of Mrs. 
Celia Burleigh, at Marinus Hubbard’s hospita- 
ble homestead near this village, at which charm- 
ing rural retreat, the lady.whose name [ have 
mentioned has been passing the summer. 
Upon this most interesting occasion, Mrs. Bur- 
leigh being urgently solicited by her friends, 
read her lecture, entitled ‘‘ Womanhood,” which 
she has prepared for delivery during the ap- 
proaching lecture season, The lecture isa 
‘good, beautiful, and. true” setting forth. of 
the present humiliating position of woman in 
the social scale, and a brilliant picture of the 
one to be occupied by the ‘‘ Coming, Woman,” so 
longingly looked for, and whose resounding 
footsteps are eyen now heard approaching! 
Her stately and lovely form will soon appear! 
Her beaming, ennobled and redeemed, features, 
gladden our so weary vision! Be not dismayed 
O! ye devoted laborers for the cause of woman’ 
by the attacks, ferocious and persistent, of its 
enemies, nor yet disheartened by obstacles 
manifold, and seemingly almost insurmountable, 
to its growth. In due time, and that right 
speedily, ye shall reap! 


But “revenous,”, Mrs. Burleigh’s manner is 
graceful and at the same time impressive, her 
delivery intensely earnest, at times impassioned 
and thrilling. Her friends, favored upon the oc- 
casion to which I have referred, bespeak for her 
many opportunities to read her lecture before 
the various associations throughout the country, 
and predict confidently for her in that event, 
great usefulness, entire success as a lecturer, 
and for her auditors, choice entertainment and 
valuable information,—‘‘ pleasure and profit.’ 

‘* Bn passant,” among the birthday offerings 
laid before the queenly lady whose praises I 
sing, was a noble poem from the pen of her 
husband the weil known lecturer, “ feuille- 
tonist” and poet, Wm. H. Burleigh. ‘It was a 
glowing tribute to the exalted merits, the ten- 
derly appreciated worth of the woman and the 
wife, the tribute of a lover, albeit for four years 
the husband of her whose beauties he embalmed 
in verse. Alas! that [ should say a lover albeit 
a husband’! May heaven speedthe “Coming 
Man! ” that she whose near approach I havo 
heralded may find a fitting mate! 

Hopefully, Lovrsa Houpen Dent. 


The following worthy notice of the lecture 
mentioned above, was clipped from the Wat- 
kins Express, a Republican paper edited by L. 
M. Gano. 


Mrs. Burieicn’s Lecture.—Mrs, Celia Burleigh, of 
Brooklyn, delivered « lecture on Womanhood, a. Freer’s 
Hall, in thie village, on Tuesday last, to a very large and 
appreciative audience, In fact the Hall was filled to its 
utmost capacity. We have not the leisure to give even 
8 brief synopsis of Mre, Burleigh’s address, and even if 
we had, no mere outline could do it justice. To be ap- 
preciated, it should be heard. We will only say, that in 
our judgment, and in the judgment of the multitude 
who heard it, so far as we have beard an expression on 
the subject, :t was throughout most pertinent and able. 
Ite literary composition was faultless ; its logic irre- 
sistible; and its positions, in reference to what should 
be the social and political status of woman, 80 well forti- 
fied. and suetained as to render it very difficult, if not 
impossible. to successfully assailthem. In this commu - 








| Indiana ‘and the pation will do well to add Miss 


| nity Mrs, Burleigh has made a “ palpabio bit,” sp has 
set many # person thinking, who perhaps never though t 
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before on this subject. This question of Womanhood or 
the advancement of woman to a much higher social and 
politica) position than she pow occupies, is destined to 
be among the most prominent living issues of public 
discussion for tbe next several years to come. It will 
have to be met and decided, and we predict that the 
lady whose name beads this article, will be tound one of 
the most prominent and able of the affirmative advo- 
cates. 


———— 


MAKE THK TRIAL. 





Sr. Lours, October 14th, 1869. 

Dear Rzvo.vrtion : I wish to say a few words 
about the action of the Woman's Suffrage Con- 
vention just held here. It is everywhere spoken 
of as a complete success, both in point of num- 
bers and the orderly decorum with which its 
proceedings were conducted. But I desire to 
call special attention to the resolutions adopted. 
When I framed them, I looked beyond the ac- 
tion of this Convention. These resolutions 
place the cause of equal rights far in advance of 
any position heretofore taken. Now, for the 
first time, the views and purposes of our organ- 
ization assume a fixed purpose and definite end. 
We no longer beat the air—no longer assume 
merely the attitude of petitioners. We claim 
a right, based upon citizenship. Those resolu- 
tions will stand the test of legal criticism—and 
I write now to ask, if a case cannot be made at 
your coming election. If this were done, in no 
other way could our cause be more widely, and 
at the same time definitely brought befure the 
public. Every newspaper in the land would 
tell the story, every fireside would hear the 
news. The question would be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by thousands, who now give it no 
thought—and by the time it reached the cout 
of fival resort, the popular verdict would be in 
accord with the judgment that is sure to be ren- 
dered. 

If these resolutions are right, let the question 
be settled by individual determination. A case 
could not be made here for a year to come, but 
you could make one in New York at the coming 
election. Respectfully, | Fraxcts Minor. 





Mas. L. D. Braxe.—Tuis lady is to take the 
stand on the first of November for Woman Suf- 
frage. Mrs. Blake is a well educated and tal- 
ented woman, in the very prime of her useful- 
ness. She is in good earnest on the subject of 
Woman Suffrage, and is determined to do vali- 
ant service in winning the cause she has recent- 
ly espoused. Since her first appearance among 
08 as an advovate for woman, she hes improved 
in her public address more rapidly than any 
other woman we know, and we confidently pre- 
dict for her a brilliant success. We urge the 
friends who want to hear a good thing pleasant- 
ly said by a lady, to go and hear Mrs. Blake. 
Her first lecture will be given in Alleghany 
County the first of November. 





Tue Lady readers of Taz Revoiution wishing 
Boots and .Ssozs for themselves and families 
can obtain all the various kids for Ladies, 
Misses, Gents and Boys, Beautiful fn style, 
Excellent in quality, and Moderate in price at 
Miller & Co.'s, 3 Union Square, N. Y. 

Woman's Worx axnp Woman's Cuttrunr.—We 
call the attention of our readers to our English 
Correspondent’s (Mre. Muore) review of the 
above-named work, edited by Josephine E. But- 
ler, a copy of which we will present to the per- 
son who will send us four new subscribers and 
Twelve Dollars. 





She Mevotativw. 


WASHYINGION CONVENTION. 





Tae Executive Committee of the Natioral 
Woman's Suffrage Association hereby call a 
Convention to be held in Washington on the 
19th and 20th of January vext, at 10 o'clock. 

The object of this Convention is to secure the 
Elective Franchise for Woman, therefore all 
who are in favor of this object are invited to 
become members of the Convention without 
respect to party, creed or sect. 

The various Woman Suffrage Associations 
throughout the country are requested to send 
delegates to the meeting. 

It is expected that the States now organized 
under the National Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be ful'y represented by well-chosen 
delegates from each state, and also that the re- 
maining States and territories will, previous to 
that. time, be so organized as to send their dele- 
gates. 

The utmost exertion will be made by the 
Comwittee to make this meeting a truly Nation- 
al Convention. 

The complete list of speakers will be pub- 
lished as soon as the committee receive answers 
from persons invited to address the meeting. 

ExwaBets Capy Stanton, Pres. 

Cuag.otrse B. Wuzour, Sec’y. 





Provivence.—The annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association is 
in session to-day, Oct. 2ist, Paulina Wright 
Davis, President. Celia Burleigh, Charlotte 
Wilbour, Theodore Tilton, Thomas W. Higgin- 
son, Thomas Davis, the Editor and Proprietor 
of Tae Revo.vtion will be the chief speakers. 

By an unaccountable blunder the notice was 
omitted last week. 





Hartrorp.—On the 28th and 29th a Woman's 
Suffrage Convention will be held in Hartford, 
Ct. The moving spirit there is Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. ; 








Tae Working Women of Massachusetts are 
holding a mass meeting in Faneuil Hall to-day 
and to-morrow. 








Taurspay, Nov. 18th, is the National Thanks- 
giving Day. 





THE ST. LOUIS OONVENTION. 





Txe first Woman's Suffrage Convention ever 
held in the city of St. Louis, or the state of 
Missouri, assembied in Mercantile Library 
Hall, at 10 Wednesday a.m., October 6th. On 
the platform were Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, 
Lillie Peckham, of Wisconsin ; Miriam M. Cole, 
of {Ohio ; Mary A. Livermore, Hon. Sharon 
Tyndale, Judge Waite, and Rev. Mr. Harrison, 
of Illinois ; Susan B. Anthony, of New York. 
The officers of the Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Miss»uri—Mrs, Francis Minor, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Beverly Allen, Vice-President ; 
Mrs. Wm. T. Hazzard, Secretary ; and Mrs, 
Geo B [Hall, Treasurer ; Miss Mary Beady, Miss 
Phoebe Couzens, Mrs, E. Pitman, Mrs. Alfred 
Clapp, Miss A. L. Forbes, Isaac H. Sturgeun, 
Mrs. J. C. Orrick, Mrs. R. J. Lackland, Francis 
Minor, and many others. 

The Convention was called to order by the 
President of the State Associution-—Mrs, Minor 
—who courteously conferred the honors of her 
office upon Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Minor then 
opened the meeting with prayer, earnestly ask- 
ing that the women who had enlisted in this 











great work for the freedom of their sex might 
have patience and fortitude to meet and over- 
come all the difficulties which lay before them, 
and concluded as tollows: ‘*O Thou, who in 
tames past didst send Deborah to lead the 
armies of Israel, grant that the women of this 
our day may be so panoplied in tbe armor of 
Justice and Truth, that they may contend suc- 
cessfully against oppression and wrong wherever 
they may be found. Send upon our councils a 
spirit of harmony, put away far from us all jeal- 
ousy and self-seeking, and let us work as those 
who must give direct account of their steward- 
ship.” 

The Convention lasted through that and the 
following day and evening. The evening audi- 
ences were perfect jams, the day sessions fair, 
the addresses by Mrs. Howe, Cole, Livermore, 
Peckham, Couzens, Judge Waite, Mr. Dexter, 
Mr. Harrison, were all first class. ‘The resolu- 
tions drafted by Mr. Minor were something new, 
assuming that. women had had the constitutional 
right to vote from the beginning, that the thing 
to be done is to (ake it, and if rejected carry the 
case into the courts. [hey are as follows : 

Whereas, In the adjustment of the question of suf- 
frage now before the people of this country for settle- 
ment, it is ot the highest importance that the organic 
law of the land should be so framed and construed as 
to work injustice to none, but secure as far as possible 
perfect political equality among all classes of citizens : 
and, 

Whereas, All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citi- 
zens of the United States, and of the state wherein they 
reside ; be it 

Resolved, 1. That the immunities and privileges of 
American citizenship, however defined, are nationel 
in character and paramount to all state authority. 

2. That while the Constitution of the United States 
leaves the qaalifications of electors to the several states, 
# nowhere gives them the right to deprive any citizen of 
the elective iranchise which is possessed by any olher 


citizen—to regulate, not including the right to probibit 
the franchise. 

3. That, as the Conslitution of the United States ex- 
pressly declares that no state shall make or enforce any 
laws that shall abridge the privileges or immunties of 
citizens of the United States,” those provisions of the 
several state constitutions that exclude women from the 
franchise on account of sex, are violative alike of the 
spirit and letter of the Federal Co ustitution. 

4, That, as the subject of naturalization is expressly 
withheld from the states, and as the states clearly would 
have no right to deprive of the franchise naturalized 
cilizens, among whom women are expressly included, 
still more clearly have they no right to deprive native- 
bern women citizens of this right. 


5. That justice and equity can only be attained by hay- 
ing the same laws for men and women alike. 

6. That having full faith and confidence ia the truth 
and justice of these principles, we will never cease to 
urge the claims of women to a participation in the affeirs 
of government equal with men. 

The St. Louis Democrat s;yeaks of the Con- 
vention as follows : 


Readers of our report have doubtless 
been interested to observe the fair spirit 
and dignified manner of the Woman Suffrage 
Convention, and the ability displayed in some of 
the addresses. It is but due to the managers to 
say that they extended most courteous invita- 
tions to gentlemen not identified with the move- 
ment, to address the convention, and state free- 
ly their objections to the extenrion of the fran- 
chise. Of those invited some are prevented by 
duties clsewnere from attending. Others, it 
may be, feel that it would scarcely be a gracious 
thing, in spite of the liberality of the invitation, 
to occupy the time of a convention in favor of 
the extension of the franchise with arguments 
against it. 

But the objections which after all probably 
have most weight with candid men are those 
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which it is not easy to discuss in public, name- 
ly, ‘* Will not extension of suffrage to women 
have an injurious effect upon the family aud 
sexnal relations?” ‘Will not the ballot be 
used rather by that class who would not use it 
wisely than by those who are most competent ? ” 
We do not argue these questions, but are sure 
that some frauk discussion of them, however 
delicate the subject may be, is necessary to 
convince the great majority ot those who are 
still doubting or opposed. Meanwhile the re- 
ports are of intercst, and reflect no httle credit 
upon the women of this city who have taken so 
prominent & part in the movement. 








THE CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
TPH ee 
From the San Francisco Saturday Mercury, 

Tue Women’s Suffrage Association met at 
their usual place, Mercbantile Library Building, 
last Saturday afternoon. The question of limit- 
ed and unlimited suffrage was fairly discussed 
—the majority of the women advocating univer- 
sal suffrage. Many of the arguments in favor 
of an educational standard for men and womer 
were well received. Still, when the votes were 
cast, there was an overwhelming majority for 
universal suffrage. We publish a letter written 
by one of our absent members, which covered 
much of the ground of debate. The Association 
meets at the Merchantile Library this afler- 
noon. We hope women interested in our cauge 
will not fail to join us at their earliest moment. 
We are thoroughly in exrnest im this great 
work, and now is the time for action. 

San Franossco, Sept. 25, 1869. 
Mrs. M. E. Buacxmar, Record'nq Secretary Wo- 
man’s Association : 

Dean Mapam: Your note of request is at 
hand. Please accept my thanks for the same, 
also my apology for not complying, as I have 
been compelled to keep my bed for the last four 
days. I assure you I would most willingly add 
my mite of labor to any business you have in 
hand. You say very properly, that ‘‘ import- 
ant business will be discussed.” As I have 
learned from another source the subject to be 
discussed, I will briefly give you some of my 
ideas of the same. The subject of qualified suf- 
frage versus universal suffrage, is, indeed, an 
important one, And when I reflect that ancient 
Jaw-makers and modern statesmen, political 
connoisseurs, have so long and often stumbled 
and erred in their debates upon this grave ques- 
tior, while we as amateurs—not even that, only 
babes and sucklings, in a political sense—under- 
take to grapple with it,—for me, [ feel awed by 
the magnitude, the illimitable length and breadth 
of the field that stretches before the mind’s eye, 
as I look and reflect ; and 1 fain would leave 
even the discussion of such a subject to wiser 
and more experienced counsels. In all nations 
and governments there are two elements to be 
considered, and in anything like a free govern- 
ment, the lime has come (as women are just 
now earnestly maintaining) to be consulted. 
And, however pleasant it might be for the 
superior element or class to stay the flood-tides 
of ignorant demagogue-led hordes, that almost 
outnumber and overwhelm the intelligent and 
conscientious electors of our own country, who 
or what legislative power is sufficient in the wis- 
dom of experience and example, or great 
enough with the spirit of prophecy, to dare to 
say where fitness of franchise begins and unfit- 
ness ends? And if to-day, as John Randolph 
said, votes could be weighed instead of counted, 
And it should be that mind and intelligence 


| their names. 





should vastly preponderate and outweigh the 
rabble vote, who could say that. qualified suf- 
frage for man or woman would be wise, just or 
politic? The first glance at a Woman’s Suf- 
frage platform, complete and perfect, qualified 
and adorned by a certain standard of useful and 
substantial intelligence, seems so rational, so 
consistent, so admirable and alluringly beauti- 
ful, as to almost take captive one’s better judg- 
ment, and banish all fears that any evil or 
wrong could mingle with or array itself against 
such a statute should it become such, But will 
it become us, while we are clamoring boldly for 


equal rights, to say in the same breath—Rights, 


for only a part of us? Will we not array 
against our efio:t a more formidable, envious 
and dangerous foe to a speedy victory and a 
peaceful enjoyment thereafter, in our own sex, 
than we now have to contend with in the other. 
My delighted fancy would instantly respond 
and fravernize with the intelligent, qualified suf- 
frage movement, but my better judgment would 
soy—Universal Suffrage! Freedom to all! We 
cannot, we will .not abuse the sacred trust, 
more than man has. 
Yours for the Cause, Hetzn Davis. 
p= = =) 


THE BUREAU SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


—— 


Tue Wednesday p.m. meeting at the Woman’s 
Bureau, Oct. 13th, was spirited. Mus. Stanton 
opened the meeting, and said, as regards the 
registry question, discussed at a previous meet- 
ing, she was in favor of women registering 
In England they were doing this, 
and many were actually voting. Dr. Root of 
Kansas had lately informed her that women 
voted in that state upon the most important 
points of government. No liquor license could 
be obtained but by the consenting vote of one 
half of the women 21 years of age. She was sure 
that if the Massachusetts women bad the ballot 
the prohibitory law would have been carried 
long ago. 

Miss Anthony, just returned from her western 
trip, gave a glowing account of the St. Louis 
Convention. She read their resolutions, char- 
acterizing them as the best she had ever seen. 
Woman had a constitutional right to vote, and 
men were acting unjustly and illegally in disre- 
garding that right. She demanded that Con- 
gress should define its idea of a republican fori 
of government. She spoke of the large number 
of conventions that were to be held all over the 
country, and said that the spirit of the western 
women was earnest work. 

Mrs. Stanton said it was generally suppose? 
that women couldo’t vote because the Consti- 
tution tacitly forbid it by sayimg nothing about 
women. we must war against this accepted 
idea. We are indebted to the liberal Republi- 
can party for puting the word “‘ male” into the 
Federal Constitution—that party whose opinions 
the women are expected to echo! 


Mrs. Stanton then introduced Miss Shirley 
Dare, expressing her happiness at welcoming 
the young lady to the platiorm. Miss Dare said 
that in answer to the question, What shall we 
do to win Suffrage ? she would say don’t petition 
for it. We should take so dignified a position 
that men would petition us to vote. Women 
should accumulate power of property and per- 
sonal influence, and then they would be heard. 
When the women say to their legislators, we re- 
present so many millions of dollars, so many fac- 
tories, etc., when they have shown that they can 
work for themselves, they will be permitted to 





Sas eveitiey 






work for others. Women were already exerting 
a great influence in pclitics. She knew several to 
whom men went for advice. She advised young 
women of leisure to go to work for themselves. 
She wanted women to have better business 
habits, and to cultivate more espril ducorps. She 
believed in moral gravitation ; the world tends 
to the right ; what they desired would come in 
time. Women should have more individual 


strength. Whether they have the ballot or not, 


there’s nothing to prevent women from going to 
work and taking'a great many good things. 
She thought that all this opposition was a 
stimulus to women, and that they wouldn't value 
the ballot if they got it too easily. She wanted 
women to universally seck more renown in do- 
mestic employments. Whatever a woman can 
do well is creditable. She mentioned a lady of 
great talent and culture, a rela'ive of George 
Peabody's, who always rose at five o’clock in the 
morning, churned her own butter, and worked 
halt the day. All the rest of the time she devoted 
herself to literary pursuits and to society. She 
was sure that not a man in Miss Peabody's town 
would challenge her vote, were she to present it. 

Remarks were fartuer made by Mrs. Blake, 
Mrs, Wilbour and Mrs. Stanton, when the meet- 
ing adjourned to Wednesday, p.m., October 
20th. , 


——— 


WORKING WOMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 





Tue Working Women’s Association held its 
regular meeting, Thursday evening, the 15th 
inst., at Plimpton ‘Hall, Susan B. Anthony in 


| the chair ; she said : Two weeks ago the Incor- 


porators voted to receive the Association, but 
the Association did not vote itself into the In- 
corporation. Therefore, the first thing in order 
this evening is the vote on that question. 


On motion of Mrs. Hanks, the Association 
voted itself into the incorporated body under 
the legislative act passed April 19th, 1869, 
after which the officers proposed by the direct- 
ore at the last meeting weré accepted, and Miss 
Anthony introduced the new President, Eleanor 
Kirk, with a good word for her fitness for the 
post. Mrs. Kirk thanked the Association for 
the honor conferred, but said she would be com- 
pelled to resign the post, as the duties would 
be too arduous for her. Mrs. Kirk read a paper 
in which she deplored the lick of good results 
from the work of the Association. Her resigna- 
tion was accepted, and the Executive Committee 
insiructed to bring in a name to fill that office 
at the next meeting. Miss Anthony said it 
would have been a good thing to nave helped 
directly 100, 1,000, or 100,000 starvmg women 
to work and wages—-to honest bread ; but this 
Association had done a preater thing—it had 
increased the world’s respect for all women 
workers, and thereby bettered the condition of 
all. That we had had a *‘ Working Women’s 
Protective Union” for yearr—its office is at 44 
Bleeker street. It had aided thousands of 
working women during the year. Tlien there 
were the ‘‘ Working Women’s Home,” the 
‘*Young Women’s Christian Home,” and vari- 
ous other institutions to give direct, material 
aid to women struggling for bread. And her 
idea for this was not now, never bad been, other 
than an association of all the women workers, of 
all the trades and professions to discuss their 
general interests, and help each class.of workers. 
to combine and stand by each other in all their 
efforts to better their condition. She then read 





the following letter from Hester Vaughan ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the $100 raised fox 
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her at the Cooper Institute meeting in her be- 
half last December : 


Tocttreton, September, 1869. 
Dean Faerexp Susan B. Anrnony: I now take my 
pen in hand to write to you these few lines, to let you 
know that I received your letter and also that money 
($100) that you sent me, which [ was very glad of getting 
as the times are so very slack here, aod has been ever 
since I have been home, so it has helped me along a 
great deal, and] felt very thankful to you for sending it to 
me. Please remember me to al) kind friends, and to Dr. 
Susan A, Smith, and tell ber that I should be very glad 
to hear from her, as Ican never forget so good a friend 
as the doctor has beentome. Dear friend, 1am very 
glad to tell you that I am better than I was when I 
wrote, and am hoping that those few lines will find you 
all in goo’ health. So no more at present from your 
friend, Hester Vavonan, 
Tockington, near Bristol, Gloucestersbire, Eng. 
Please write as soon as you can. 


Miss Anthony said, you can see that Hester 
is an educated girl, and being such, should 
have commanded all the more leniency from 
the judges and jury of the Pennsylyania courts. 
The meeting adjourned to Wednesday, October 
30th. 

ASL 

Tae New York Medical College for women 
opens its Seventh Aunual Course on the lst of 
November. It now has a preliminary course in 
progress at its new building, corner of Twelfth 
street and Second Avenue. 





as 


New Yor« Ecrecric Mepicat Cotieer.—The 
opening of the Winter course of lectures of the 
New York Eclectic Medical College took place 
last evening, in Room No. 24, Cooper Institute. 
Several members of the Board of Trustees, with 
the Faculty of the College, the Matriculeting 
Class, and a number of the friends of the iusti- 
tution were present. Prof. J. M. F. Browne. 
who fills the chair of physiology, made the open 
ing address, in which he sketched the history 
and principles of Eclecticism, and poimted out 
the course of study which the pupils would be 
expected to follow, and the particular parts to 
whivh their attention would he directed. A pe- 
culiarity of the course of instruction in this Col- 
lege is, that it admits students of both sexes on 
equal terms, and this, Prof. Browne remarked, 
the Trustees regarded, not as a concession to wo- 
men, but as a piece of simple justice. The Col- 
lege was chartered in 1865, and has already at- 
tained to a very satistactory degree of success. 
Duriag the last year it had graduated forty -seven 
pupils, of both sexes, and both the male and fe- 
male graduates were meeting with most satisfac- 
tory success in their profession. Dr. Wilder, 
President of the Board of Trustees, being called 
upon, made a few remarks, in the course of 
which he said that he believed the day was not 
far distant when it would be deemed the duty 
of the physician, not only to cure, but to pre- 
vent disease, and when intelligent physicians 
would be paid to teach the people the laws of 
health, as now clergymen were .paid to watch 
over their morals. Prof. Allen also made a 
short address, referring to the changes which 
Eclecticism had already wrought in the practico 
of medicine, and the beneficial results which 
were already obvious therefrom, The course of 
lectures commences to-day.— Zribune. 








Mrs. Stanton goes West the middle of No- 
vember to lecture before the Lyceums in the 
several States. The titles of her lectures are 
**Qpen the Door,” “ Kate and Petruchio,” and 
‘Oar Young Girls.” Mr. Carter of Detroit, 


Michigan, has the management of her appoint- 
ménts. ; 





Gronoz Francis Trarx.—We understand our 
good friend, Mr. Train, is now lecturing in the 
west at $125 a night. He is engaged by the 
Young Men’ Christian Associations. Although 
he has gent us nothing from his pen since he 
went to California, we are glad to learn that he 
never fails to advocate Woman's Suffrage, in 
public and private. We hope he will enliven 
our columns again with occasional contribu- 
tions, although, as he says in his grand pro- 
gramme of retorms, Taz Revo.vrion is nothing 
more than a peanut on a snow-bank. 











We hope before our annual meeting in May 
to have auxiliaries in every state in the Union. 
Already we number thousands of members, 
and before the close of the year every woman 
in this nation should register her name with 
some association demanding the right of Suf- 
frage for hec sex, sign the petition to Con- 
gress, send in a generous contribution to carry 
on the work, subscribe for Tue Revoxvrion, 
and, as a means of education, circulate it among 
your neighbors and friends. 





Arriva, or Mrs. Emma Harpince.—The 
Banner of Light says, We are pleased to an- 
nounce the sate arrival from England of Mrs. 
Emma Hardinge, after a rough and tedious 
voyage. She goes immediately to Philadel- 
phia, where sbe is engaged to lecture during 
October and November. In December the Bos- 
toniars are to have the pleasure of listening to 
her able and eloquent discourses in Music Hall, 
luring her three years’ sojourn in London she 
presented the Spintual Philosophy to large 
numbers of the English people who attended 
her courses of lectures, which awakened a deep 
interest in the subject of Spiritualism, 





Ler no one fail of seeing Mrs. Lilly M. 
Spencer’s picture, ‘* Truth Unveiling False- 
hood,” now on free exhibition at the Artist’s 
Studio, 609 Broadway, corner of Houston street. 








County Conventions,—Let the friends in 
every County throughout the State write the 
Secretary (Mrs. M. E. Joslyn Gage, Fayette- 
ville, N. Y.) at once and give her assurance that 
they will co-operate with her in holding Con- 
ventions and organizing Associations, 





Tue Centrul Baptist Association of Pennsyl- 
vania admitted a woman delegate and passed 
the following resolution : 

Whereas, Some surprise was expressed at the appoint- 
ment of a sister delegate to this body. 

Resolved, That we regard such appoiutment as pro- 
per, and we will welcome our sisters—* Last at the 
cross and first at the sepulchre '’—to seats in our body, 








**V'HEe Sussection or Women.”—The Wiscon- 
sin State Journal says of it : 

This isthe only work we have yet seen, taking wo- 
man’s side of the case, which discusses the question 
with that,candor, dignity and ability to which it is en- 
titled. Itis a question that has been belittled by the 
wordy champions of woman, and by their sejfish and 
superficial opponents. We are glad, therefore, to find 
a writer of Mr. Mil’s ability discussing this question 
and shall look for a reply from some powerful pen. 


You will look in vain. It is unanswerable. 











Miss Asnen, said to be seventeen and hand- 
some, has taken the lecture platform in Ohio 
against Woman Suffrage. 





‘Tue Supsecrion or Women.”—Let all avail 
themselves of this rare opportunity of getting a 
copy of this new book of John Stuart Mill's. 
Just one subscription to Taz Revouorroy aud 
$3 will insure it by return mail, post-paid. 








Tue Montgomery (Ala. ) Advertiser says: ‘‘Ons 
day last week a novel case was tried in the 
Courthouse at Greenville. Judge M. C. Lane 
brought suit against Miss Josephine Hutton tor 
a fee. The lady appeared in Court, plead her 
own case, examined witnesses, and made a long 
speech to the jury. Her reason for appearing 
was that she did not believe an honest lawyer 
was to be found in the county. She said, 
among cther things, that if an earthquake was 
to come, and the clouds were to fall, she be- 
lieved the first thing thought of by the lawyers 
would be the collection of their fees, preparato- 
ry to entering upon that lon: journey in search 
of a future home, deep down in the do.inions 
of his Satanic majesty, whither they were all 
slowly but surely tending.” 





Cartes Dickens has virtually confessed 
himself in favor of giving women ali the educa- 
tional advantages accorded men. The acces- 
sion of an advocate so illustrious to the ranks of 
our female reformers must infuse them with a 
new zeal, and diminish the number of those 
who hitherto regarded the proposition as some- 
thing barely short of chimerical. In a power- 
ful speech delivered at the Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, of which he has just been elected 
President, in referring to the increased attend- 
ance of scholars, Mr. Dickens said : 

“TI note with particular pleasure the adherence 
of a goodly number of the gentler sex, without 
whom no sstitution whatever can truly claim 
to be either a civilizing or civilized one.” 

Giving to this expression a latitude of which 
its words fairly admit, we think the ladies aro 
entitled to add his name to the list of those 
who believe with them upon this subject. 
Charles eyidently regards the mission of the 
sex as acivilizing one, ‘I will give thee the 
heathen for an inheritanee,” saith. the Lord ; 
and in fulfillment of the promise we are given 
over to womankind for redemption.—Commerc- 
ial Advocate. 





Facts ror THE Lapres,—I have in my family 
a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine, that has 
been in almost daily use for the past ten (10) 
years, and not a thing has been ever done to it 
in the way of reparing ; not a screw loose, or 
any part of it out of order in all that time. It 
has been used in making coats, vests and pants, 
of the thickest woolen goods, besides doing ell 
kinds of family sewing, and is now, this day, 
the best machine for work I ever saw. 

GiuBert Pratt, 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 








More Buancare.—Mrs. Parker Pillsbury has 
made trial of the new wasbing fluid, and testifies 
to its great value, as do also some of her friends 
to whom she has furnished it. Mrs. Pillsbury 
has used it with both hard and soft water; and 
deems it invaluable for both, but almost indis- 
pensible for the latter. 





Francois Minor, Esq., No. 10 North-Fourth 
street, St. Louis, Mo., has kindly consented to 
act as agent for Tue Revorvrton. All money 
left with him will be promptly forwarded. | Mr. 
Minor bas copies of J. 8, Mill’s new book, which 
he will deliver to new subscribers, 
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We have received from Dr. J. P. Root of Kausas a copy 
of the Kansas Educational Journal, the organ of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and extract the following : 


“The co-education of the sexes in every grade of 
school and in all departments of study is an integral 
part of the Kansas educational scheme. The State Uni- 
versity opens its doors and grants its honors on equal 
terms to males and females. The State Agricultural 
College does the same thing. So does the Normal 
Sehool, and so does every college, seminary and academy 
in the State, with two exceptions, an Episcopal female 
seminary at Topeka, and a Catholic school for girls at 
Leavenworth.” 

Dr. Root writes, ‘that the most important questions 
connected with ‘Suffrage ’ ate now decided by woman’s 
ballot in Kansas, and our glorious, young State thrives 
thereby,” 





E. Burrerick & Co.'s QUARTERLY REPORT AND Mr- 
TROPOLITAN. The Quarterly comprises a colored litho- 
graphie picture 24 by 30 inches, representing the latest 
novelties in the styles of ladies’ dress ; a book describ- 
ing the manner of making and trimming, new goods, 
new styles and kinds of trimmings, and is published 
once in three months, The Metropolitan is published the 
first of every month, and contains pictures of the latest 
styles of dress for ladies and children. Also list of new 
patterns, and price lists, Address E. Butterick & Co., 
689 Broadway, N. Y. 





Van NosTRAND’s ECLECTIC ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 
Selected from Home and Foreign Engineering. Serials, 
Conducted by Alex. L. Holley. This very desirable col- 
lection of the ‘‘ cream of not less than fifty engineering, 
mechanical, chemical, and metallurgical publications,’’ 
cannot fail to meet the wants of every engineer and ar- 
chitect, and we recommend it to our readers desiring 
such information. 96 pages, 8vo. Monthly. §5 per 
annum ; 50 cents single copies. D. Von Nostrand, 23 
Murray street, N. Y. 





Tuer Raprcat for October. Contents: Free Religion 
and the Free State, by Samuel Johnson ; Ego, by F. G. 
Fairfield ; The Eleatic School, by C. D. B. Milla ; Note 
upon the Conversation at the Radical Club, by Eli- 
zabeth Peabody; Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by ©. C. ; 
What is True Religton, by Henry B. Blackwell ; English 
Socialists, by R. J. Hinton; In Brief, Notes, Reviews. 
Boston ; 26 Bromfield street, $4 per year. 





Demorrgt’s Younc AMERICA. Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- 
zine. We recommend it to all parents who wish to pro. 
cure a javenile periodical which combines instruction 
with amusement. $1.50 per annum with a premium. 
Address 838 Broadway, N. Y. 

THE Heratp oF Hueatts and Journal of Physica; 
Culture, advocates a higher type of manhood—physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally. $2 perannum. Wood 
& Holbrook, 13 Laight street, N. Y. 


Sermons BY Henny Warp Bercuer. No. 52—Bhe 
Preciousness of Christ. No. 53—Watchfulness. No. 54 
—Paul and Demetrius. J.B. Ford & Co., 39 Park Row, 
N.Y, 





Tue Nursery. A Monthly Magazine for youngest 
readers. Boston: J. L. Shorey, 13 Washington street. 
$1.50 per year ; single copies, 15 cents. 





Every SaTurDay. A journal of choice reading, se 
lected trom foreign current literature. Boston : Field, 
Osgood & Co. Price 10 cents. 





Hrtcucoox’s New, Montaty MaGazine. A journal 
of music, art, and select réajing. B. W. Hitchcook, 24 
Beekman street, N. Y. 





AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL Montaty. J. W.Schermer- 
horn & Co., 14 Bond street, N. ¥, $1.50 per year. Sin- 
gle copies, 15 cents, 

Tue ALDINE Press. A Typographic Art Journa). $1 
peraunum. Satton, Borone & Co,, publishers, 293 Lib- 
erty street, N. Y. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL Of Science, Literature aud Art. 
$4 per annum. ‘ D. Appleton--& Co., 90 & 94 Grand 
atreet, N.Y, 


Seconp ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT of the Cleveland 


Homeopathic College ais aa Hopital for Women. Oleve-— 
lana, Ohio, 





Tue Laptgs’ Repostrory, for October. Boston: Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 37 Cornhill. $2.50 per year. 





COACHMAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL. J.D. Ware, 
editor and proprietor, 413 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN BooKsELLERS’ GuiIDE. Published by the 
American News Co., 119 and 121 Nassau street. 




















THE PA RSEE LETTERS, 





An India merchant is writing a series of let- 
ters to Horace Greeley in the World on Political 
Economy. As arecent one contains something 
quite important for those who wear silk dresses, 


_we publish it below, and hope it will rouse the 


women of the country to some interest in the 
question of Free Trade. 


To Horace Greeley : 

Sauzs : Coming, as [ do, from a silk country, 
and, therefore, not apt to be surprised to see 
people wear silk, I was still astonishéd to see 
the alunort universal use made of it in the Uni- 
ted States; yet, as a judge of the article in 
question, 1 was surprised to see the generality of 
the women, as it appeared to me, wear second- 
hand silk dresses. Indeed, there is no exag- 
geration in saying that the silk dresses worn by 
95 per cent. of the women in this country look 
as if they had come from the second-hand shops 
of Holywell street, London, or from the Bouite- 
vard du Temple, in Paris. ‘‘Surely,” said 1 to 
miyself, ‘this is a mystery ; the American ladies 
ate too rich and too particular to wear cast-off 
silk dresses. I must examine ‘this strange phe- 
nomenon.” 


I therefore went into one of the largest silk 
houses in New York, and asked to see the silk 
that is sold to the customers. I found that 
black silk is the general wear ; that this article 
ranges from $1.50 a yard up to $7 and $8 a yard. 
The appearance of the silk, was supezb,; it felt 
heavy, and looked smooth and well. 

| Sahib,” said 1 to the young man attending 
on me, “have you any silk mixed with cot- 
ton ?” 

“Very little,” said he ; ‘it is not used mol 
in this country.” 

‘Well, then,” I said, ‘I don’t understand it. 
How is it that the generality of silk dresses 
worn by the ladies in 'this country either look 
like second-hand or as if they were half cot- 
ton? ” 

You see,” said the young sahib, ‘ before 
the high tariff we imported a taffeta, or a ribbed 
silk, which cost us 6 francs on the other side, 
and sold it nere for $2:12 to $2.25 gold.’ It 
was, of course a nice, heavy, pure, durable silk, 
Our people got so used to it that they would 
not use any hght, flimsy silk ; but, you see, the 
tariff alone being 60 per cent. and the gold 40 
per cent. premium, we could not sell a 6-frane 
silk for less than $4 currency, which is too nigh 
a price for the generality of our people to pay. 
So the French, who are a very scientific people, 
being loth to lose our trade, contrived to pro- 
duce ns: heavy'a silk for 4-franes as they did 
formerly for 6 francs, which not only saves 2 
francs in the price, but) 1 franc 20 centimes in 
the duty, and we can give our people a 4-frane 
French silk for about $2:60 to $2.75, cutrency,” 

I would no longer detain the busy young sa- 
hib, but begged of him to give: me a piece of 





black silk about the width of three fingers, and 


|. 


which {8 sold in wholesale at $9.75, currency, 
per yard. I went home and put it into my dia- 
mond scaies (which I always carry with me), 
and found it to weigh exactly 124 carats. I then 
put the piece of silk into a tea cup of water, 
and let it boil on the kitchen stove slowly, but 
surely, for exactly two hours. That the water 
in the tea cup should. have been black .can of 
course, be no wonder, but 1 found it'to be thick, 
resembling a sort of thin jelly. I carefully and 
slowly dried the piech of silk. Of course, I 
don’t wish to say anything of its appearance 
after boiling ; my object was to weigh it. I 
found, O Horace Greeley, sahib, master of Po- 
litical Economy, advocate for the savings of 
households—I found that the piece of silk, 
which three hours before weighed 124 carats, 
actually and tiuly only now weighed 52} carats ; 
there was, therefore, no less than 118 per cent, 
of gum or dressing in it before it was boiled. 


I could hardly believe it; I went boldly to 
one of your largest German and French silk im- 
porters, and asked him how much dressing, or 
glue, or gum, or foreign substance there.is in 
black si'k selling here from $2.75 to ' $3.50 a 
yard. Without hesitation the silk sakib answer- 
ed, ** From 120 to 180 per cent.” 

‘*How very melancholy,” I said, ‘* and what 
a waste, what a dreadful national waste.’ 

‘* Of course, itis,” said the German silk sahib , 
“The poor woman who buys a silk dress buys 
two-thirds gum, starch, and other chemical pre- 
parations, and only one-third of silk.” 

“This, then, accounts for the black silk 
dresses looking so shabby in this country,” said 
L 

** Of course, it does,’’ said the sabib ; ‘‘ im- 
agine only the influence the air either damp or 
the sun tuo hot has on a staff which derives its 
chief merit from a sort of chemical flexible gum 
dressing ; besides the shabby appearance, it 
actually hardly possesses one-third of the 
strength of ordinary silk, and it is the dearest 
dressing in every sense that has been devised.” 

‘* And do you think it is owing to the tariff 
that this fraud, this outrage, is inflicted on the 
people?” 

‘* Why, of course; it is. Sixty per cent. duty 
means in our present currency 84 per cent. 
You can geta pure, durable silk—such as our 
people have ever been nsed to wear—for 6 or 7 
trancs ; but, as the tariff will not allow us to 
buy it, because it would cost from $4 to $5 a 
yard, we are obliged to buy, for 350 or 400 
francs, one-third silk and two thirds gum-dress- 
ing.” 

Alas, Horace Greeley, sahib, this is very mel- 
ancholy, indeed. Just try « piece of silk, as I 
did, and then you are sure to write an essay 
against a sixty per cent. tariff on silk which will 
make your national goddess, perched on the 
Capitol, take her silk nightcap from her 
head and hurl it at the advocates of a high silk 
tanff. Ever your admiring, 

A. CurtosisHoy, 
Parsee Merchant, of Apollo street, Bombay. 
AREER 
THE MONEY MARKET 

closed easy on Saturday at 5 to 6 per cent. on govern - 
ments as collaterals, and 7 per cent. on mixed collateral s. 
Prime business paper discounted at 9 to 19 per cent. 

The following table shows the changés in the’ New 
Yor’ city banke this week compsred with the’ preceding 
week: 





Oct. 9 Oct. 16. Differences. 
Loans, $250,749,974 $248,587,984 Dec. $2,211,990 
‘Specie, 21,513,526 20,800,070 Dec. 1,114,456 
Citculation, 34,178,926. 94,917,111-Ine, - -96,189 
Deposits, 179,214,678 “178,642,986 Dec. |‘ 672,799 





Legal-tenders, 52,017,588 63,229,604 Dec. 1,211,916 
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THE GOLD MARKET 
was dull and steady throughout the week. 
The fluctuations in tne gold market for the week were 


as follows : 

Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
M’nday, Ort. 11, 130% 130% 130‘ 130}, 
Tuesday, 12, 130% 13034 130% 130 
Wednesiay, 18, 1804; 1804 180‘; 1304; 
Thursday, 14, 1304 130% 130 130 
Friday, 15, 130 190% 130 130 
Saturday, 16, 130 130% 130 130, 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 
at the close of the week was steady, on the basis of 1091; 
for prime bankers sixty days sterling bills, and 109}, to 
109% for sight. 

THE RAILWAY @HARE MARKET 

was strong and advanced on Saturday, especially in the 
Vanderbilt stocks, New York Central, Hudson River and 
Harlem, the former advancing irom 177,to 185. 

The tollowing are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 26% to 27% ; W.,F. & Co. Ex.,22\% to 
2344 ; American, M. U,, 844; to 36; Adams, 58 to 684;; 
United States 58% to 584¢; Quicksilver, 125; to 12%, ; 
Canwn, 50 to 52; Pacific Mail, 58% to 69; West 
Uuion Telegraph, 364; to 36% ; N. Y. Central, 1844; to 
184% ; Ene, 914; to 81% ; Erie preferred, 66 to 59; Hud- 
son River, 165'; to 166; Harlem, 194% to 186 ; Reading 
95'5 to 85%; Toledo, Wabash & W.,64 to 65; Tol. & 
Wabash preferred, —to— ; Mil. & St. Paul, 66% to 67 ; 
Mil. & St. Paul preferred, 80!; to 81; Fort Wayne, 85 
to 8514; Ohio « Miss., 27 to 27'¢; Michigan Central, 123 to 
1% ; L. 8. & M. So., 92 to 92‘; ; Minois Central, 133 to 
136; Cleve. & Pitts., 101 to 102; Rock Island, 108% 
te 1084; ; N. Western, 72% to 734; ; N. Western pref. 
844 to 64% ; Mariposa, 8 to 9; Mariposa preferred, 
16% to 17. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 

at the close of the week were generally dull. 


Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States currency sixes, 107% to 108; United 
States sixes, 1881, registered, 119% to 190; United 
States sixes, 1881, coupon, 119% to 120; United States 
five-twenties, registered, May and November, 115 to 
1154; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, May 
and November, 120; to 1204; ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1864, May and November, 119 to 119%; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1665, May and No- 
vember, 119}¢ to 119% ; United States five-twent.es, re 
gistered, January and July, 117% to 118; United States- 
five-twenties, 1855, coupon, January aud July, 117% to 
718; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1867, Jan- 
uary and July, 117% to 118; United States five-wwen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, Janwary and July, 117% to 118; 
United States ten-lortios, registered, 107% to 108 ; 
United States teu-forties cuupon, 10814 to 108%. 


THE CUSTOM DUTIES 


for be week were $3,167,192 in gold against $2,752,608, 
$2,699,080 and $2,565,454 for the preceding weeks, 
The imports of merchandise for the week were $3,737,789 
gold, against $8,904,031, $5,983,204, and $4,534,031 for the 
preceding weeks. The exports, exclusive of specie, were 
$6,284,857 in currency against $5,011,442, $3,807,082, and 
$3,752,261 tor thelpreceding weeks. The exports of specie 
were $1,010,513 against $460,248, $262,196, and $1,073,654 
for the preceding weeks. 
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SALVE. 





CAA BOLIC 


The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be nut only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but aso the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial resuits, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
wost certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al, 
drugguts. Price, 25 cents, 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
94 ly No. 8 College Place, New York. 


HEAP PRINTING, 
53 Beekman St top floor) 











hid votut of G 
Bhe Revolution. 
Wy aaeraes UNABRIDGED DICTION- 


3,000 ENGRAVINGS. 1840 PP. QUARTO. 
TRADE PRICE, $12. 

10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

Wensrer aT THE University oF RoonesTeR.—* I say 
now to our students that Webster’s Dictionary—the 
latest edition, unabridged—is the most useful work on 
English etymology which is accessible to the general 
student. President Anderson concurs with me in re- 
commending our under-gradustes to ‘ ask for Webster's, 
and take pothing else.’ ~-J. H. Gilmore, Prof. ‘Eng. 
Lang. and Lit. 

Masterpiece or THe Cextuny.—‘‘ The universal 
standard throughout this portion of country is Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. The etymology is searching and 
minute ; the definitions are clear and accurate; the 
literary citations are singularly apt; the pictorial re- 
presentations are artistic and beautiful ; the typography 
is exquisite. It must be pronounced fhe masterpiece of 
the century.”"—T. A. Parker, State Sup’t. Public Schools 
of Missouri. 

Drorionanizs 1s Counts oF Law.--‘‘ We notice that 
our Supreme Cvuurt refer to Webster’s Dictionary to de- 
termine the meaning of the word factory. Certainly no 
higher authority can be found in such cases than Web- 
ster.”"—Legal News. 

“The noblest contribution to science, to hterature, 
and to education, as devendent on an adequate know- 
ledge of the English language, that the combined labors 
of editors and publishers have yet produced.”—Prot, 
Wm, Russell, the Elocutionist. 

“This work, well used in a family, will be of more 
advantage to the members thereof than hundreds of 
dollars laid up in money.” —Alliance Monitor. 

“Young man, if you already have a Bible, buy Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary next.’”’—Chr. Sun. 

**T was anticipating the greatest litezary work of the 
age, and it seems {o me this anticipation was not extrava- 
gant.”—J, G. MoMynn, Sup’t. Pub. Instruction, Wis- 
consin, 

“Few works evincing such thorough and accurate 
editorial supervision, have ever appersred from the 
American Press.”—N. Y, Tribune. 

“ The new illustrated Webster is beautiful. It is the 
dictionary of dictionaries. I have iallen in love with it. 
So has my wife, and so have my children.’’—Hon. J. C. 
Pickard, Sup’t. Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 

“ Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand words, 
defined with a clearness, tullness, preo:sion and wealth 
of illustration, that Cenote the soundest scholarship, 
and the most eotire fidelity to laborious details.’’— New 
York Albion. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, jast published, WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PIO- 
TORIAL DICTIONARY, 1040 pp. ; Octavo ; 600 engrav- 
ings. Trade price, $6. 4 


es MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 
SaPorzo will make Tins resemble Silver. | 
Use only SaPo.io to clean White Paint. 
From Marble SaPoLio removes all Stains. 
For Polishing Kuives SaPoxio is unsurpassed. 
For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods, SaPoLto has no equal. 
Ir you would have clean windows, use Sporto. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
DEPOT, 211 WASHINGTON STREET, N, Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for family 
use. 94 ly 


ILLER & .C Q., 


LADIES, MISSES’, BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES, 
3 UNION SQUARE, 

WEST SIDE, NEAR 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
note e te TOILET SLIPPERS. 





DELINE INGRAHAM, Psyehometrist and 
Clairvoyant, Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 

ot disease. Delineations ot character. Also the adapt - 
ability of certain organizations to special pursuits, busi- 
ness, or professions indicated. Seances daily for bar- 
monial unfoliment, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings for Spirit Communion, No, 224 West 334 street, 
between 7th and 8th avenues, 73 ly 











_ fesetee PLANS, 
VITALITY PREMIUMS, 


VITALITY DIVIDENDS. 

The greater the vitality and probable longevity, viz. 
the greater the capacity for living, the greater the ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in this Company. Should not 
this be the case ? 

This is the only company in the world that thor- 
oughly classes its risks ; therefore, the only Company in 
the world that confers upon the probably long-lived 
their equitable rights. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL (HALF A MILLION), $500,000 
100,000 PAID UP IN CASH, 


NO MORE WILL BE CALLED THAN IS NEEDED, 
Has now com pleted its intended plans, and presents 
them to the public (see new circular) as still more pleas- 
ing than heretofore to those whose long-lived ancestry, 
good constitution, excellent habits, ete., will probably 
imduce a longevity that the average of those ueually in- 
sured cannot attain. 

Ite brief history of nearly three years has conclusively 
demonstrated that its interesting system and scientific 
method are entirely correct, and that the probably long- 
lived are truly entitled to the great advantages here ob- 
tainable, 

More than two thousand living persons now belong to 
the BEST class, from which it has lost but four by death 
in the whole period, a fact that alone demonstrates the 
great superiority of the probably long-lived, the eapabil- 
ity of selecting and classing them, and the claim upon 
public approbation to which this Company is entitled for 
originating and prosec::ting its equitable methods, 

Its last circular will be interesting to every ons, 
whether desiring to insure or not, Send or call for one. 

Those already insured, but unjustly, need not despair; 
there is a relief for them. 

Agents who receive no more for working up the best 
thau for the poorest cises, should understand that the 
true value of the BEST lives is appreciated by this Com- 
pany. When the ancestry averages over 75 on both 
sides, and the constitution, habits, etc., are superior, Jet 
the party be presented where his value is recognized. 

Let any one whose ancostral and personal record is 
good, seud or call for the documents aud be rated and 
classed ; it will do no harm, will cost nothing, and will 
be at least interesting and often very valuable. 








DIRECTORS. 

Hon. E. D. Moraay, U. 8. Senator, New York city. 

Hon Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor New York, Utica. 

Hon. H. H. Vaw Dyox, Asst. U. S. Treasurer, Now York 
city. ‘ 

Hon. NaTsanre, WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, New York 
city), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hon. Erastus Brooxs, Ed. N. Y. Rzpress, Staten Island. 

Hon Wm. T. Coreman (W. T. Coleman & Co., New York 
city), Yonkers. 

Hon. V. M. Rice, ex-Sup., Pub. Inst. N. Y. State,'Buffaio 

A. N. Guwyx, M.D., ex-Health Officer of Port, New York 
city. 

T. 8. Lampert, M.D., Author Anat., Phys., Hyg. otc. 
New York City. 

B. F. Baworort, ex-Casbier National Bank, Salem, 
N. ¥.; V. P. Nat. Trust Co., New York city. 
Epwarp B. Butxiey (Bulkley, Murfey & Cecil), New 

York City. 
Jusrvs O. Woop (With Wheeler & Wilson), Staten Island. 
J. W. Brapiey (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York. 
James CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Supt. Schools), Brooklyn. 
E. EB. Mriieean, Eeq., Kingston, N. Y. 
Henry Savispury, 173 Broadway, New York city. 
Grorer L. BULKELEY (Bulkley & Co.), New York city. 
Joun F. Trow (J. ¥F. w & Co., Printers). 
Emerson W. Keyes, Esq. Subt. State Bank Dept.) 


Grorecr Buss, Jr. (Bliss & Cadwallader, Counsellors 
and Attorneys), New York city. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
B. F. BANCROFT, Esq., President. 
T. 8, LAMBERT, M.D., Agent-in-Chief (Vice-Presden : 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., eon-in-hief. 
G. E. BULELEY, Esq., er, 


FREDERIC SHONNARD, Eeq., Secretary. 
E. E. MILLEGAN, Esq., Gen’l, Sup’t. of Agencies. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Counsellor. 
Prot. JOHN PATERSON, Actoary 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
NOS. 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
Corner x Canal street. 
N YORE, 





AGENTS WANTED. 
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si AMERICAN WORKMAN. 


TWO EDITIONS—WEEKLY AND MONTHLY. 


EVERY WORKING WOMAN AND REFORMER SHOULD 
TAKE IT. 


The “ Ammpican Workman” is the friend and cham- 
pion of every honest laborer, of whatever trade, sex, color, 
or condition in life, and of whatever political or religious 
taith. It favors every plan of co-operation or combina- 
tion that aims to make the laborer and his family more 
self-reliant, more intelligent, more hopeful, more tem- 
perate, and hence more independent of circumstances, 

Fifty thousand Crispins are interested iu the ‘‘ AmERI- 
coAN Woaeman,”’ besides a great army of mechanics in 
other trades. We devote a part of our paper exclusively 
to Working-women, This department is controlied en- 
tirely by women. 

Advertisers will find this paper one of the most profit- 
able mediums in the country for their use. The rates 
are very reasonable. 

Subscription Price, Monthly Edition $1.50 oe year ; 
or, in Clubs of ten or more, $1. Weekly Edition, $3 per 
year ; or, in Clubs of five or more, $2.50. On the 
Weekly Edition, WE PAY THE POSTAGE Ourselves ; on the 
Monthly Edition, the subscriber will pay the postage. 

We are desirous of opening communication with every 


Trade Union in the land, and should be plad to hear by“ 


letter, or personal interview, from every working man 
or woman who has given the Labor question any 
thought. 

Send ten cents, and we will mail you Specimen copies 
of the AMERICAN WORKMAN. 

aap We offer good inducements tor Clubs. Our Pre- 
mium List sent free. 

Address, 

AMERICAN WORKMAN COMPANY, 
a 4g Cornhill, Boston. 


HEN®* “WARD BEECHER'S 
SERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are being read by people of every class and denomina- 
tion all over this country and Europe. They gre full of 
vital, beautiful, religious thought and feeling. Plymouth 
Pulpit 1a published weekly, and contains Mr. Beecher’s 
Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for preservation 
and binding. For sale by all newsdealers. Price, 10c. 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
giving two bandsome volumes of over 400 pages each. 
Half-yearly $1.75. A new and superb Steel Portrait ot 
Mr. Beecher presented to all yearly subscribers. Extra 
ordinary Offer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3), and THE 
CHURCH UNION ($5.50), an Unsectarian, Independent, 
Christian Journal—16 pages, cut and stitched, clearly 
printed, ably edited, sent to one address for 52 weeks 
for four doars. Special inducemeuts to cauvassers and 
those getting up clubs. Specimen copies, postage tree, 
for fc, J. B. FORD & CO., Pubs., 39 Park Row. N. Y. 


M'S§§ CLARA NORBIS 





SHAKSPERIAN READER AND TEACHER 
OF ELOCUTION, 
NO. 158 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
M RS. 


Lessous in German, Italian, Spanish, and Short-hand 
given by Prof. and Mra. Caprile, in classes or single 
pupils, either at their residence—223 W. i8th street, or 
at the residence of pupils. 


ANTED INTELLIGENT AND ACCU 


rate women to act as cashiers. To those who are 
thoroughly reliable, good salaries and permanent pvsi- 
tions will be given, R. H. MACY, 14th street and 6th 
avenue, 


MEtROpoLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 

and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite CoopzR Inert- 

TUTE. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th ot 
these months draw interest from the at of the same. 

2 ISAAO T. SMITH,’ President, 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary i 70 96 
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CAPRILE, 











RIE RAILWAY,—Traitis leave dé 
ot er -third-#t, and foot of Cham 
follows, viz 
From 
23d-st. 
6:30 a. m. 
8:00 a. m. 
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8 Mail, jor Rochester, 
Puftalo, D uniirk, Cleve- 
land, Gineinratl, and all 
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9:00 a. m. 


9:00 a. m. 
10:00 a. m, 


9:00 a. m. 


9:15 a, m, 
10:00 a. m, 


cinnati, and all points West 


Drawing Room Coaches at- 
tached from Now York to 
Buffaloand from Hornells- 
ville to Cleveiand. 

Way Train, Daily, jor Py rt 
Jervis and intermediate 
Stations. 

For a and Pater- 
son. 





.m™m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 

. m. | Daily for Paterson. . 

.m | Way Train, tor Widdletown 
and intermediate Stations. 
Also for Piermont. 

m, | For Paterson & Hackensack. 

m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 

ma. | Way Train, daily, for New- 
burgh h and inlermediate 


Stopping 


= Train, for Suffern, and 
mediate Stations. 
for Hackensack, 
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all points West and south. 
Sle: Coaches attached 
from New York to Buftalo, 





train 
Coaches will ran to Bui- 
talo, Rochester, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati without 
change. 

6:45 p.m. | For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack - 
6:30 p, m. 
8:00 p.m, 


11:30 p. m. + 


12:00 m. 
tre train to Piermont. 


Tickets for passage and tor Apartments in Se 
Room and Sleeping Coaches = obtained, and ord 








tor the checking and transfer ot may be lott at 
= Company’s offices—241 and 957 way ; 338 Fal 
prete e- 1 foot of Chambers at., and 


iklyn ; 
| padi 360 0. Now York ; Ho. 9 Exsnange a 
Long Dock +) 0. 8 
principal hotets Bee Seren Caen ere 


L. D. RUCKER, Gen’ Sup’t. 





Ms CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER, 


DESIGNERS 
AKD 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
763 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Appie T. (Rane, Frances Kercuam, Lavra E. Bower 





pesesias HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J, 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed, Send stamps | 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


} Physicians. 





HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


33 Beekman Street, near William, 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 





VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS 





oe | H°* BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLES, | 
BREAD, ETC., 


May be eaten Hor with impunity by Invatmms and Dys- 
PEPTIOS! if made with 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 

Prepared under direction of Professor KE. N. Hons- 
ForD, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

It restores to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES which 
are removed with the bran. It agrees alike with infants 
and strong men. tend for the printed opinions of Baroy 
Liebig, of Germany ; Prof. Doremus, of N. ¥.; Dr. C. 
T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others, 

WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
69.94 201 Fulton street, N. Y., General Agents. 


L’tP?trtes., 


The new 





BARTRAM & FANTON SEWING MACHINE 
is the prettiest, best, and most durable machine 
It 18 a perfect wonder. 


It does everything, and has no equal. 


now made. Any ote cap 


use it. 
Call at our Salesroom 838 BROADWAY, N, Y., and 


Ree it. 


Illustrated Circulars sent free. 


M® MARY DIXON JONES, M. D., 
134 RYERSON STREET, 





a ee ee 
M!S8Es | WALTON, 


DEALERS IN 


PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS. 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS, 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOIMINGTON, ILL. 
8. A. E. WALTON. M. L. WALTON 


ANCTEL DAY, 
D 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE, 


Misses and Chiidren’s Boots and Shoes made to order . 

Particular attention given to deformed feet, enlarged 
Joints, Bunions, etc., etc. 

Also Day's Uelebrated French Gloss for Boots and 
Shoes. 

372 Bowevy, near Fourth street. Two blecks from 
Broadway, New York, 7799 


f& MBBICAR EXCHANGE. 











Commercial street, few doors W. of 3d, 
ELKO, NEVADA, 
C. W. TAPPAN, PROPRIETOR. 


Meals, 50 cents; Lodgings, 50 cents. Private Roome, 
Ypring Beds, 75 cents 81 14 


WwW USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine's Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 19, 1867 °— 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imrrations. For the Tormet, Batu and 
Nunsery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair softy 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “ the! 
best Hair Renovator in use,” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scaip and Skin, 
Catarth of the Head, and is a Goop Suavine Boar. | . ’ 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 





‘| Fv8 5% °by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
48 Ann street, New York. 
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Pas BEST PENS MADE, 


THE SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS 


Combine elasticity of action with smoothness of point 
not found in other pens, and ares nearer approxtma- 
tion to the real SWAN QUILL, thav anything bitherto 
invented. They are pronounced by Accountants, Teach- 
ers, Officials, and Correspondents, the BEST PENS 
MANUFACTURED. 


One of the strongest proofs of the great popularity 
ot these Pens,and an undeniable confession to their 
superiority, is that no less thay ten firms have manu- 
factured, or caused to be made, Pens similar in style, 
under different names, for which they claim the same 
qualities and igvor as the still unapproached SPEN- 
CERIAN. 

We CAUTION Booksellers and Stationers ‘against pur~ 
chasing any “‘Spencerian” Pens which have not our 
initials, “I. P. B. & Co.,” or “Ivison, Phinney & Co.” 
op each pen. 

No. 1, per gross, $1.50. 


No. 2, os 1.69 
No. 8, os 1,60. 
No. 4, os 1,50. 
No. 6, ‘* 1,50 
No. 6, es 1.50, 
No. 7, o 2.00 
No. 8, os 1.60 
No, 9, “s 1,50 
4 No.0,  “ 2.00 
No. ll, os 2.90, 
No. 12, . 2.76 
No. 13, ad 1.50 
No. l4, sad 2.00. 


* Spencerian " is our Trade Mark. 


These PENS will be sent by mar. to any address ip 
the United States, postage paid, on receipt of price an. 
nexed. 


Sample GROSS, 4 kinds assorted, excepting No, 12, $2. 


Sampce CARDS, containing all the fourteen Numbers 
Price 25 cents. 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
94 47 & 49 Greene street, N. Y. 


OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ Bonk. 33 
Broadway, New York. O en every x | from 10 
a.m.to8p.m. Deposits of any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Tnousand Dollars will be received. Six per ceni. 
Interest. free of Government Tax. Interest on new de- 
posits commences on the first of every movth. 
HENRY SMITH, President. 
REEVES E. SELMES, Secretary. 


Se Modan. Vice-Presidevts. 0416 








LEVELAND WOMEN’S MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE.—The Second Lecture Course of this Co}- 
ege commences on Nov. Ist. The termsof scholarship 
are extremely liberal, and the course thorough. Able 
® are employed for the various departments, 
= no pains will be spared bythe Board of Managers to 
make it equal to any in the United States. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 
TOM. E. SAUNDERS, 
88 92 Registrar, Cleveland, Ohio. 


poss MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 
ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 


AND NEAR LONG BRANCH. 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lote, suitable for 
any kind o: manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frezaent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
| and, im large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inguire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 











J. B. JONES, MD., PHYSIC CIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 


Jersey City. Office hours, trom 8 to'l0 a.m. and 7 to 
p.m, 
Special attention to 'amale diseases. 1 ly 
LANCHIR.”—The best and henpest 
Washing Oompound ever offered to the public. 
and the only one that entire'y dispenses with the Wasb- 
board, Warranted perieetly harmiesa to the fabric, 
All who try it like it. Address for farther information, 
P. R, SKINNER, 
Box 463, N. Y. City. 








The Revolysiqns.. 


PLEASANT, HOME, AT 

‘A PURAGANT, BOMB, 47, MODERATE 

street, New York, for permavent or transient Boarders. 
DB. M. P, BROWNING & 00. 





M!*5 M. J. WELLES’ 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY AND FANCY STORE, 
NO. 640 SIXTH AVENUE (EAST SIDE). 


Millinery and Fancy Goods of every description. 
Ladies and Gent's Furnishing Goods. Dress Trim- 
mings, Linings, etc. 

Fashion-plates, Periodicals, Standard Literary Works, 
Stationory, Bookbinding, and Toys. Machine-sewing 
Pinking, Stamping and Fluting done to order. 

Straw Hats, Feathers and Gioves cleaned and dyed. 
Ladies’ own materials made up satisfactorily . The 
readers of Tue Revowvrion are invited t call or 
send their orders to No. 840 Sixth Avenue, between 47th 
and 48th streets. All orders from city er country will 
receive prompt attention, ‘he trade supplied on Lib- 
eral terme. 88.ly 





Pi READING; 
oR, 


PSYCMOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 
BY 
A, B. SEVERANCE, 
THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 


Will give to those who visit bim in person or from au- 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character ; marked 
obanges, past and tuture ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation of 
hose intending marriage; directions for the manage- 
ment of children; hints to the inbarmoniously mar- 
ried, ete. - 

Terms : $2 and stamp for full delineations ; tor brief 
readings, $1 aud stamp. 

Address, A. B. FEVERANCR 
vel 9 Floris arent, Btiwontion, Wis 


wires AND MOTHERS 


Who are dependent upon the imcome of their hus- 
band’s business to supportthem in comtort, and to 
provide for and edueate their children, should se- 
cure their little ones against the helplessness and 
want—their own poverty and the misery and moral ead 
intellectual degradation of their children 

‘upon the loss of that income through the busband’s 
death. 


THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
issues “ Married Women's Policies,” which by law are 





1 payable to the wife on the death of her husband, to and 


for her own use, free from the claims of the representa. 
tives of the husband or of any of his creditors. In case 
of the death of the wife before the decease of thé hus- 
band, such policy may be made payable to her children 
for their use. 


The rates of deposit required by the Company are |, 


favorable, +nd the Security given is unsurpassed. Thus 
may be secured a sure and profitable provision for 
mothers and their children, who without it may be left 
at any day destitute and penniless. The subject is 
worthy of the thougbttu? consideration of every family 
in the land, 

The Assets of the Company are 


ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS. 
INVESTMENTS : United States, State and City Bonds, 


and Bonds and Mortgages on impr.ved Real Estate 
worth twiee the cmount loaned. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 
The plan of the Company is Casu. 

Ite Policy is Srounrry. 
Its Management is SucoRa\. 

Its Object is the Bewerrr or W/rpows anv OP ans, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Secretary. 
M™“ . DEMOREST’S PATTSEYS of every 

new and useful design for Ladics’ andUnilaren’s 


Dress, Emporium of Feshions. §°% Broadway. send 
for price list, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


7. HOMGOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 

No. 231 Broapway, New York, 
Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priaciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible compeny,—except the high rates of premium, 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non. 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any cther compan 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or trave 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases 
advise the company of change of hnsiness or locati 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene: 
fils which flow irom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, @ higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical ind d and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatinm, In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homa@o- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 

Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will farther their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 


Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled. 
Send for Circulars and Tables, 








D. D. T. MARSHALL, Prosident. 
JAMES OUSHING, Jn., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary, 
EDW. A. STANSBURY, &ec: 
A. HAILSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. ec’ y. 
STEWART L. Lng 5 Nga Counsel. 
E. M. Ketxoaea, M.D. 
J. W. Mrrenera, M.D. { Medical Examiners 
At office daily from 12 M. to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Solicilors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
Dr. Joun TuRnER, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 
——— & OLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
ow . 

Cuartes G. Wiaptman, Bristol, Conn. 

and West Ms py? 
P. H., Eaton, F street, Washington, D. C 
Jonn W. Mansnatt, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 


tes 

Inviga Van Wart, Jn., Pittafield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachueetts. 

Jouw G. Durw, 271 Broad street, N. J. 

Joun V. Hogan & Co, — N. Third street, St. Louis, 
7. Missouri, Kansas, etc 

7 . LopaE, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 
zB. papery M. D., for Northern and Central New 

or! 


H™ B. STANTON. 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Notary PuRrtic, 





New Yor,. 


R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 

The . Home is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure aur, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 
comforta to make life happy. The mag 4 moat 
by railroad. Come either to Reauing, Pa. 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Val.cy Railroad, 

Address all letters to 8M. M.D., 
Wernersvlle, Berks Co., Pa. 


LIN DENMEYR & BROTHER, 





PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St,, New York. 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 
coe BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANOIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maipen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional: and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, ‘Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 

Fieane}oel) or send your orders, 














At nedtatess 


= 


